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O CANADA 


Immigrants were needed in Canada, but they must be the right 
type of immigrants. Britishers were most desirable, but Mr. Anscombe 
doubted whether they would come in any large numbers... . 

“If we don’t fill up our empire, somebody else will have the right 
to fill it for us,” he said, “and if we can’t get Britishers we must get 
the best we can. 

“Personally I do not consider such people as the Italians are fitted 
to become Canadian citizens. They double-crossed France, and then, 
when they were about to be spanked for it by the Allies, they double- 
crossed Hitler. 

“Those are not the sort of people we want in Canada.” 

(Vancouver Daily Province.) 


The fact that Mr. Bracken would take the trouble to mingle with 
the labor delegates to the two conventions made a profound impres- 
sion. Many of those attending remarked that it was something new 
in Canadian life to find a political leader who would take the trouble 
to probe into the minds of labor to discover their problems and find 
out the thinking of labor leaders. 

(Public Opinion, Brampton, Ont.) 


Canada, as a nation, was entertaining her guests through the 
medium of the Chateau Frontenac, and in showing a hospitality to 
suit the most discriminating gourmet, there was no stinting, but here 
is a point about which the skeptics might raise an eyebrow, for 
against that background of culinary luxury and plenty—with pheasants 
flown by plane from the west coast, a special shipment of 300 brook 
trout one day, permission to get limes and mushrooms from New 
York, and lobsters delivered fresh from the sea in 200-pound lots— 
Meatless Tuesdays were scrupulously observed, and, added Headwaiter 
Lapointe, “There was neither comment nor complaint from the guests 
about it.” 

(Canadian Pacific Staff Bulletin.) 


Although restrictions were imposed by the city, a Japanese doctor 
has “just moved in” on St. Clair Ave., and is practising, Board of 
Control was told yesterday by Mayor Conboy. 

“Immediate action” was voted to have the “invader” removed from 


the locality. 
(Globe and Mail, October 28, 1943.) 


It is unreasonable to suppose that every apple in the barrel will be 
spoiled, so it doesn’t come as striking news to learn that in a Toronto 
business firm employing eight persons—five Japanese and three Cana- 
dians—the five bonds sold went to the five Japs. 

This was the situation yesterday in the Fifth Victory Loan when a 
salesman from Division B made one of his calls. The Japanese readily 
subscribed. The Canadians said they couldn’t afford it. 

(Globe and Mail, October 29, 1943.) 


If, as announced, assistant janitors in York Township schools are 
paid $500 a year more than the minimum salary for married teac' 
another instance is provided of the mess into which the business of 
education has been allowed to drift. 

(Editorial note in Globe and Mail, November 10.) 


Premier George Drew in Ontario has been working hard at his 
job as Minister of Education. He is about to turn the clock back on 
some “reforms” in the Ontario school system introduced in recent 
years and based on what he calls “strange theories.” Examinations 
on the way out, are back in favor, and better school discipline will 
be called for. 

(Canadian Business.) 


RETURN OF THE SALESMAN 
Executives of companies will want to get back into the old of 
better lines, and the general need to cause old customers to remember 
their ancient suppliers and to know that the latter are still on the 
job, means that a special call will once again go forth for good sale 
men. During wartime, controllers have shoved the salesman aside, b 
life has been much poorer for their absence and again opportunities 
will open in countless directions for such men unless the State keeps 
up taxation; that is, withholds from individuals and companies the 
means of filling their long-deferred wants. 
(Globe and Mail.) 


This month’s prize of six months’ subscription goes to Mrs. J. A 
McLaren, Victoria, B.C. All contributions should contain 
clipping, date and name of publication from which taken. 
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Drew Defines the Issue 


The great issue has now been defined. It has been defined, 
not by any spokesman for the CCF, but by George Drew of 
Ontario. For Mr. Drew has made it crystal clear that the 
minority holding economic power in Canada will not relin- 
quish its grip without a fight to the death. Law, the con- 
stitution, British precedent, mean nothing to them. Our 
loudest worshippers of “law and order” and British institu- 
tions, who have never hesitated to summon the police or the 
army in defense of their property, now give notice that they 
will not tolerate any law, or any constitution, made in the 
British way by an elected majority, if it imperils their 
privileged position. 


How else can we interpret the fuss made by Mr. Drew 
about the statements of Harold Winch, CCF leader in 
British Columbia? Mr. Winch said that, if elected to office 
by the people of Canada, the CCF “will immediately proceed 
to enact legislation in accordance with its program. If big 
industry and high finance refuse to obey the laws, demo- 
cratically placed on the statute books, then they will be in 
the same position as one who breaks the law today and 
would have to be handled as lawbreakers by the police and 
military forces.” That is good British practice. Mr. Winch 
said that the CCF would modernize the Canadian constitu- 
tion to meet contemporary needs. The Rowell-Sirois report, 
supported by representatives of other Canadian parties 
(including Mr. Drew’s) made the same proposal. Mr. 
Winch said the CCF is a “militantly revolutionary party.” 
Sir William Beveridge, a good Britisher, though neither a 
Communist nor a Socialist, said of today: “A revolutionary 
moment in the world’s history is a time for revolutions, not 
for patching.” 


Plainly indicative of the intentions animating those for 
whom Mr. Drew speaks is the form of his utterances. The 
language is the language of Hitler, the tactics are those pre- 
scribed in Mein Kampf. If lies are big enough, and are 
repeated often enough, some of them will ultimately be 
believed. Thus Mr. Drew declares: “On their own state- 
ments, it is clear that the CCF Party is an anti-British, 
revolutionary, National Socialist party.” This, of course, 
is a completely false description of the CCF, deliberately 
phrased to be misleading. Mr. Drew, an intelligent man, 
knows that the CCF has nothing in common with Hitlerism, 
cleverly misnamed National “Socialism” by the German 
fascists; that the CCF stands for a democratic organization 
and way of life diametrically opposed to Nazism. But he 
apparently believes that the tactics successfully followed by 
Hitler can be used with equal success on behalf of the forces 
he represents. So with true Hitlerian audacity he pictures 
“those who really control the CCF” as aiming at a dictator- 
ship which will impose “the stark ugliness of State socialism” 
on Canada with the aid of armies and concentration camps. 
He links the CCF with the Communists, whose “objectives”, 
he states, are the same. We can imagine the Communists 
getting a good chuckle out of that! They have consistently 
Maintained that the CCF is not a “true” revolutionary 
party; to hear it called so by Mr. Drew will occasion much 
secret merriment. Also, they have always argued that it 
Was vain for the CCF to seek a ful transition to a 
Co-operative commonwealth by orderly constitutional pro- 





cesses, because any attempt to give effect to the people’s 


verdict would be forcibly resisted by the powerful minority; 
so the CCF has refused to collaborate with them. And here 
is Mr. Drew, by his words and tactics, hinting that the 
Communists are right! 

Nevertheless, for all its Hitlerian grandiloquence, Mr. 
Drew’s call to action has a frightened and despairing under- 
tone. “We are faced by a revolutionary movement which 
has a host of paid organizers working every day all over 
the country. Those who believe in freedom, in democracy, 
and in the British connection, must organize with equal 
vigor and with equal determination.” How familiar it all 
sounds! Many of his followers needed no injunction. The 
““great crusade for freedom” is well under way. In chambers 
of commerce, in bankers’ offices, in industrial and financial 
conclaves, in the sanctums of our business-dominated press, 
the massed power of money and privilege is quietly and 
cunningly mobilizing its forces in the name of “freedom.” 
For these people know that against them is ranged the 
democratic power of ordinary, sensible law-abiding Cana- 
dians, whose ideas of freedom have been clarified and sancti- 
fied in the crucible of our times, and who are resolved that 
at long last the machinery of law and order shall be exercised 
fully in ¢heér interests. 


Labor and the Mountain 


“The mountains were in labor and a ridiculous mouse was 
born.” Horace did not add how long was the period of 
gestation, but presumably it was mountainous. It can hardly 
have been longer than that which precedes the appearance 
of the federal government’s promised offspring: the new 
federal labor law. The build-up has been tremendous and 
distressingly reminiscent of that which preceded the Ontario 
labor court—which is now kept busy dignifying company 
unions into “bargaining agencies” and creating obstacles to 
genuine trade union development. 

Whether the new baby will be a “ridiculous mouse” or 
something genuine, who can tell, but who cannot guess? Of 
course with a federal election in the offing and the CCF 
threat before them, it is just possible that our old party 
eo may produce something worth while. Possible, 

ut not probable. Did not our own ex-labor minister in 
Ontario promise the best labor legislation ever? And all we 
got was the Ontario labor court. 

The advance notices have a familiar ring. There is to be 
compulsory collective bargaining (remember P.C. 2685?— 
that was in June, 1940), compulsory arbitration of disputes 
arising out of agreements, and adequate machinery for en- 
forcement. Unless the government have some new secret 
weapon, the word adequate seems grimly humorous after all 
the orders-in-council, some threatening dire penalties indeed. 
As for unfair practices, the government may have learned 
something from the draft labor bill published by the Ontario 
CCF some months ago. All their other sources they tapped 
long ago without results. What odds that there will be no 
reference to trade unions, so as to protect the sacred freedom 
of company unions? The cost-of-living bonus is apparently 
to disappear and to be incorporated in basic rates. But unless 
the government does away with the glaring inequalities it 
has frozen for years, there can be no hope of industrial peace. 

Certainly, governmental practice has not improved. The 
western coal strike followed the usual pattern, in fact ran a 
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very close parallel to the steel strike ten months ago. Months 
of delay, no move till the strike is called, then vain bluster- 
ings about illegality, negotiations at Ottawa, and return to 
work on a vague promise that the commission will do some- 
thing, with rumors of an “understanding.” We hope the 
parallel will stop there and that we shall not again see the 
government put out the sign of the double-cross. 


These gloomy prognostications may be proved wrong. If 
so, it will be the first time in four years, and we shall be 
delighted. But our guess is that the new labor law will be 
something that will look pretty good (so did P.C. 2685 and 
a lot of other things, provincial and federal), but when 
administered will be found not adequate at all. The leopards 


cannot change their spots; we doubt whether Humphrey — 


Mitchells and Mackenzie Kings are more capable of chang- 
ing their nature, even with a general election in view. 


Beginning of Accord 


Any approach to a working accord between the three 
principal military powers ranged against Germany is to be 
welcomed. The British and American leaders seem to have 
wrested from Moscow a reluctant acquiescence in their plan 
to go on bombing Germany from the air in the hope of 
effectively crippling her moral and material resources before 
an invasion from the west is attempted, while Russia con- 
tinues her pressure from the east. If Germany does not 
crack before a certain date, now definitely agreed upon, the 
invasion will be launched anyway. This is the conclusion to 
be drawn from hints in London and Washington, and ex- 
plains Premier Stalin’s assurance to his hard-pressed people 
that a real second front is “not far beyond the hills.” The 
extent of agreement or compromise on post-war policies 
reached at Moscow is left largely to conjecture. 


Progress on the “little third front” in Italy has been slow, 
and failure to hold the strategic Dodecanese islands in the 
Aegean has raised questionings, while the behavior of 
the Fighting French in Lebanon has not added cheerfulness 
to the picture. Political developments in Italy seem to be 
working towards a satisfactory issue, in spite of the incredible 
blunders of American-British “expediency,” while guerrilla 
and underground forces in Europe continue their desperate 
and heroic resistance to Nazi tyranny. Meanwhile the Com- 
mon Man on the home fronts, pulled this way and that by 
conflicting testimony to the enemy’s strength or weakness, 
goes on working and hoping and whistling in the dark, won- 
dering “when the war will end.” 


Bird in the Hand 


According to Hon. C. D. Howe, in Canada “there need 
be no fear of unemployment for those able and willing to 
work that can be foreseen at present.” But he announced 
that construction of cargo ships was being reduced, as well 
as gun and ammunition manufacture. Mr. C. H. Millard, 
Canadian director of the USWA, returned from a Canada- 
wide tour, records curtailment of production reported in 
viftually every centre. In Nova Scotia a commission is in- 
quiring into closing of two departments of the Trenton steel 
plant. Workers would feel more comfortable about the re- 
mote future if they knew the government was taking steps 
now to offset unemployment caused by contraction in war 
industries. Failure to do this does not augur well for the 
post-war period, when the employment (or unemployment) 
problem will be vastly greater. 


The Canadian Forum 


Tely in a Tantrum 


“The experience of war has shown that Socialism is not 
only the best form of organization of economic and cultural 
structure in years of peaceful construction, but also is the 
best form of mobilization of all the energies of a people for 
repulsing the enemy in time of war.” 


In the face of what the USSR, its armies and workers, 
have done to stem the fascist might of Germany, this boast 
of Premier Stalin on the 26th anniversary of the November 
revolution is not entirely empty. Throughout the United 
Nations, ungrudging tributes were paid to Soviet achieve. 
ments. In Canada, the National Council for Canadian-Soviet 
Friendship showed laudable enterprise in organizing the 
three-day congress in honor of our Russian ally held in 
Toronto November 12-14, and the Toronto Star is to be 
commended for the generous publicity given the event. 
Meetings and discussion panels were well attended, and gave 
rise to an immense amount of enlightenment and intelligent 
interest. 


But Canada, too, has its McCormicks and Hearsts. It 
remained for the Toronto Telegram, whose unreasoning 
hatred of all things Russian burst through the veneer of 
grudging lip-service to Soviet military achievements, to touch 
a new low in bigotry and divisive venom. After doing its best 
to belittle the Canadian-Soviet friendship rally in its news 
columns, it poured out its ill-tempered soul in a sneering 
editorial apropos of the suggestion that Toronto “adopt” the 
almost-obliterated city of Stalingrad. “Moved and seconded,” 
it said, “that action be deferred until Toronto has adopted 
Coventry, and Stalingrad has adopted Warsaw. . . . Because 
Toronto millionaires may be avoiding high-bracket taxation 
by shoving surplus thousands of unearned income into the 
slot machine of Soviet propaganda is no reason for Toronto 
taxpayers adopting either Stalingrad or Shangri-la.” Of 
course, Toronto knows its Tely, and makes allowances as one 
does for a half-wit. But outsiders may not. To them, on 
behalf of the decent citizens of Toronto, we apologize. 


Threat To Free Speech 


On the eve of announcing its much-heralded plans for post- 
war reconstruction, the government has apparently seen fit 
to interfere in the programming of the CBC’s forum series, 
“Of Things to Come,” a continuance of the excellent round- 
table discussions of post-war problems which was given on 
the national network last spring. If true, this is a sinister 
flouting of the theory that the CBC is an independent body, 
responsible only to parliament. Coming close on the order 
forbidding persons in the armed services to write to the press, 
even on non-military matters, this smacks of a concerted 
move to stiflé free discussion. The post-war forum series has 
been a studiously non-partisan effort to stimulate thought 
on the problems that will face Canada after the war. It is 
sponsored and planned by responsible citizen groups. Any 
move by the government to interfere with, much less cancel, 
this educational project should be vigorously resisted by the 
CBC, and by the people of Canada for whom it is trustee. 
The government would be better employed in filling accept- 
ably the vacancies and pending vacancies on the CBC board 
of governors, and in appointing a thoroughly competent pet- 
son to the post of general manager, left vacant by Dr. 
Thomson’s resignation some weeks ago. Once again we se 
how democratic processes may be endangered when parlia- 
ment is called into session only at long intervals at the 
convenience of the government. 
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Have We a Foreign Policy? 
Ed:torial 


> AMONG the many services which our Russian allies have 
rendered to the peoples of the western world there is one 
of which, we suspect, they are blissfully unconscious. They 
have relieved the Canadian people from the intolerable 
strain which the conscription question imposed upon our 
national unity. As Russian armies sweep westward and 
German collapse comes closer, it becomes clearer every day 
that majority and minority in this country will not have to 
make a final decision as to the method by which our mili- 
tary effort shall be carried on. We shall all feel relieved at 
this except the little group of Tory fanatics in Toronto. 
And could any spectacle be more delightful than than of 
Tory Toronto, cheated in this way by Uncle Joe Stalin of 
its last best chance for stamping on the French Canadians, 
and then turning round and adopting Stalingrad as its foster 
brother? 


With this danger behind us we should be able to pay 
more attention to the question which we have been side- 
stepping ever since we entered the war. That is the question 
of our relationship to the other nations who are fighting on 
our side and in particular to Great Britain and the United 
States. What do we conceive Canada’s international position 
to be during the conduct of the war, what are our ultimate 
purposes in fighting the war, and what kind of a post-war 
world do we want? A strange numbness seems to have 
settled upon the Canadian spirit. No doubt there is a great 
deal of discussion going on in private groups, but to judge 
from our newspapers and our radio the leaders of Canadian 
opinion seem incapable of advancing beyond the old empty 
clichés about “collective security,” “united action against 
aggressors,” “permanent Anglo-American co-operation,” etc., 
etc. We wait for Mr. Churchill or President Roosevelt to 
make a speech giving us a lead, and then one of Mr. King’s 
secretariat issues a statement on his behalf to the press 
saying “me too.” 

The appointment of Mr. Brooke Claxton as the Prime 
Minister’s assistant in parliament has helped considerably 
to clear the air. Mr. Claxton has been delivering speeches 
that said something definite, as is proved by the dead set 
which the Tories have been making upon him. In spite of 
what one would gather from the shocked editorial rebukes 
he has not been saying anything new. His opinions would 
have been commonplace twenty-five years ago in the days of 
Sir Robert Borden. That they should be attacked now so 
vehemently only shows that the so-called Progressive Con- 
servatives are determined to revert to the pre-Borden era 
if they can. In the debate in the House of Commons last 
July Mr. Howard Green, who looks like the most intelligent 
Tory in the House, started the attack by expounding in a 
very clear way a conception of a British Empire which 
should have a single foreign policy — a policy which 
obviously would be expressed and carried out by some 
central executive agency in London. The air has been thick 
ever since with talk of setting up some kind of empire 
council. The Tories who followed Mr. Green in the debate 
were soon blowing off about separatism and isolationism and 
all the other ancient bogies. Their convention at Winnipeg 
has headed its platform with the slogan, “Freedom, Secur- 
ity, Opportunity, and the British Partnership,” with the 

ious insinuation that some person or persons in Canada 
are engaged in a nefarious attempt to disrupt the British 
Partnership. Colonel Drew has used up most of his evenings 
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since becoming Prime Minister of Ontario with valiant ora- 
torical efforts to save the empire. 

One would think, when one reads all this in the papers, 
that the achievements of Borden and Smuts in the years 
1917 to 1919 were only fairy tales, that it had never been 
decided then that the empire was not to be federated but 
that it was to become a free association of independent 
nation-states. One would think that the successful struggle 
of Borden and Smuts to get separate representation for the 
Dominions in the Paris Peace Conference and in the League 
of Nations had never taken place, and that all the develop- 
ments which culminated in the 1926 Imperial Conference 
and the Statute of Westminster had been meaningless. The 
fact is, of course, that we had decided irrevocably before 
this war, after a century of development which made the 
decision inevitable, that the British Commonwealth was not 
to have any central government and was not to be a rigid 
exclusive kind of association, which prevented its members 
from developing their own individual relationships with other 
states. 

The Dominions entered the League of Nations as indivi- 
dual independent states, not as parts of a single British 
Empire, and they have been developing their own particular 
diplomatic contacts with foreign states ever since. The 
place of Canada in the United Nations is exactly like her 
place in the League of Nations, and no doubt about this 
point should be possible. She is there as the fifth of the 
United Nations, standing on her own feet, making her own 
individual contribution — military, economic and intellec- 
tual — and looking after her own interests. She is not there 
as a subordinate part of the British Empire. And her inde- 
pendent function in the United Nations does not mean the 
dissolution of the British Commonwealth any more than 
her independent membership in the League did. There is no 
need for the members of the British Commonwealth to have 
a common policy on every issue unless we are to think of 
the Commonwealth as a defensive alliance protecting its 
exculsive interests against its allies as well as against its 
enemies. 

Tories who insist that they recognize fully the autonomy 
and equality of Canada in its Commonwealth relationships 
but who also insist that we must follow the British lead in 
everything cannot plausibly argue for our joining the Pan- 
American Union. For membership in the Union is open only 
to independent states; and anyone who knows what goes on 
at its meetings knows that an application from us for mem- 
bership would be in great danger of being black-balled if 
there were a suspicion that our Canadian policy was made 
in London. Whatever the differences among the twenty-one 
republics may be, they are all united in their determination 
not to allow Great Britain or any other European power 
to have a voice in the deliberations of the nations of the 
Western Hemisphere. 

Mr. Claxton has made all these things clear enough in his 
speeches. He has also made it clear that in functioning as an 
independent nation we are not ipso facto taking the side of 
the United States against Britain. In truth our best inter- 
ests require a close co-operation, between these two great 
powers; and, as he said in his speech at the Couchiching 
conference last August, Britain cannot be secure without 
American aid and the United States cannot be secure if 
Britain no longer stands between America and the enemy. 
“Separately neither Britain nor the United States is powerful 
enough to prevent or stop aggression. Together their com- 
bined strength is much greater than the total of their two 
strengths.” If we could just agree in our Canadian discus- 
sions to accept these self-evident truths as starting points, 
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we could get on to a much more fruitful discussion of what 
Canada’s policy should be on particular concrete issues. And 
since Mr. Claxton has made such a good beginning in enun- 
ciating his general principles, we wish that he would go on 
to tell us what the experts in the Departments of External 
Affairs and Finance are thinking about certain specific 
matters. 

There is the question of civil aviation, for example. A 
Commonwealth conference was recently held in London on 
this subject. Lord Beaverbrook gave the papers to under- 
stand that it had worked out an agreed British Common- 
wealth policy which was going to be presented in due course 
to the American government. This publicity was apparently 
as tendencious and as inaccurate as most of the information 
that emanates from Lord Beaverbrook. At least so one 
would judge from what appeared in well-informed American 
papers. But there has been a mysterious silence in the 
Ottawa neighborhood about what Canadian policy is likely 
to be on this issue so vital to post-war Canada. On currency 
stabilization, another issue vital to us with our tremendous 
foreign trade interest, our experts apparently agree more 
with the American plan than with the British. But what 
guidance is our government giving to the Canadian public 
on the subject? So again, on the United Nations Relief 
and Rehabilitation Administration. Must we always be 
dependent, for information about what our government is 
doing, on bits of news which reach our papers mostly from 
American correspondents? 

And there is another topic also on which we should like 
more light from Mr. Claxton. His speeches have been re- 
markably sparing of the use of the term democracy. We 
should have thought that his leader would have instructed 
him to work in all the good old platitudes on this theme. 
But democracy during the past few months has become a 
term to which some concrete meaning has to be attached. 
The allied military leadership has been getting into diffi- 
culties between democratic and anti- democratic forces in the 
European countries which they are in the process of liberat- 
ing. Have our Canadian troops been fighting in Italy in 
order to establish the government of Victor Emmanuel and 
Badoglio? And are they going to continue to fight in Europe 
in order to set up these mean dirty little fascist oligarchies 
in one country after another? Canada has been playing a 
considerable part in the invasion of the continent, and she 
will be playing a much more considerable part by next 
summer. Does our government have nothing to say in the 
councils of the United Nations about the political purposes 
for which its troops are used? And if it has a policy on this 
question, why should not the Canadian people be taken 
into its confidence? 

When Germany has been eliminated from the fighting 
front we shall run into even more difficult problems of 
politics in the settlement of the Far East. There is grave 
danger that across the Pacific the United Nations may turn 
out to be the United Empires, and that we shall find our- 
selves fighting for nothing more than the restoration of 
white imperialism over the Orient. Has Canada any policy 
in this field? Or do we merely fight to bring back Standard 
Oil in its beneficient activities of supplying oil for the 
lamps of China and to assist Mr. Churchill in preventing 
“the liquidation of the British Empire”? 

The contrast between Canada and the United States in 
this matter is not flattering to us. South of the border there 
has been going on a continuous and vehement controversy 
about the policies of Roosevelt-Metternich in Europe and 
about the whole issue of the role to be played by the United 
States in the post-war world. The old isolationism there 
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has transformed itself into a new and sinister imperialism, 
and however the American people may decide in the end 
they will at least not decide without knowing what the issue 
is between “the American Century” and “the Century of the 
Common Man.” In Canada we are still too much absorbed 
in questions of status, both those of us who insist on Canada’s 
position as a nation standing on her own feet and those 
who want to go back to colonialism. We need a man like 
Henry Wallace who can inspire us with a renewed faith in 
the democratic values. If we are not to lend our support 
to another world set-up which will contain the seeds of 
another world war, we need far more public education on 
what is meant by a genuinely democratic foreign policy. 


Five Problems of 
Canadian Education 
Charles é. Phillips 


®> IN THIS ARTICLE I propose to select five of the more 
important problems of public education in Canada, to explain 
briefly in each case the opposing forces or points of view 
affecting the issue, and to indicate in some cases the trend 
that seems likely to prevail. 

Any discussion today of possible changes in Canadian 
education tomorrow must take cognizance of the Report of 
the Survey Committee of the Canada and Newfoundland 
Education Association, prepared for the Advisory Committee 
on Reconstruction of the Dominion government, and pub- 
lished last April. The personnel of the Survey Committee, 
which included deputy ministers of education and equivalent 
officers of four provinces, gives authority to its pronounce- 
ments on educational needs and policy. The report of the 
committee will be referred to for convenience in this article 
as the Survey Report. 

First Problem: Can education of an adequate character be 
financed? The Survey Report states that “for a very mo- 
derate practical advance in education” an additional $144, 
000,000 annually is needed —an amount about equal to 
present annual expenditures for education throughout the 
Dominion. The Report states also that an immediate and 
additional capital expenditure of $59,260,000 is required. 
Whether these amounts will be available depends primarily 
on the economy which operates, or fails to operate, in post- 
war society. It depends also on the will of the people to pay 
taxes for education and in the solutions of problems (2) and 
(3) below. 

Second Problem: What part will the Doménion govern 
ment play in post-war education? The great majority of 
Canadian educators are in favor of federal grants to equalize 
educational opportunities in the various provinces. The pro- 
vincial governments, however, and especially that of Quebec 
are fearful that Dominion government activities in education 
may encroach on the constitutional prerogatives of the pr 
vinces, which have exclusive rights of control over education 
within their boundaries. The Survey Report states that its 
committee “agreed wholeheartedly that provincial autonomy 
must be stoutly maintained.” Against this resolve must be 
put the fact that federal money has been and is being used 
for education, and the further fact that in past experienc 
grants for education have led to the assumption of an 
creasing measure of control over education by the gover 
ments which gave them. In the past thirty years the vor 
of the Canadian government in education has risen from é 
scarcely audible whisper to the tone of a deferential but 
purposeful associate. This is demonstrated by the terms of 
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the Agricultural Instruction Act (1913), the Technical Edu- 
cation Act (1919), the Dominion-Provincial Youth Train- 
ing Program (1937), the Vocational Co-ordination Act 
(1942), and the National Physical Fitness Act (1943). Sig- 
nificant also are activities under Dominion government aus- 
pices which provide money for certain categories of uni- 
versity students, offer both assistance and guidance in con- 
nection with the further education of men and women dis- 
charged from the armed services, seek agreement from uni- 
versities and provincial departments of education on uniform 
educational requirements valid for such men and women in 
any province, and ask that the same defense training course 
be included on the curriculum of secondary schools through- 
out the Dominion. 


Third Problem: Can a less niggardly local interest in edu- 
cation be secured? This is a problem with many facets. 
Educators are agreed: (a) that to raise the present high 
proportion of educational revenues locally imposes too heavy 
a burden on real estate and sets too low a ceiling on edu- 
cational expenditures; (b) that the 20,610 local school ad- 
ministrative units referred to in the Survey Report are in 
most cases too small both in resources and outlook to provide 
adequate educational opportunities for children, especially in 
rural areas. Larger provincial grants and larger units of school 
administation seem inevitable. Yet people in the country are 
extremely jealous of the long-established right to control their 
own school affairs and school expenditures. Can they be per- 
suaded to form wider association voluntarily and to show a 
more liberal interest in education over a broader area? 
Ontario has now 188 township school areas so formed—these 
replacing more than 1,000 of the approximately 6,000 rural 
school sections which existed three years ago. Alberta, im- 
patient of purely local democracy, re-organized by provincial 
enactment virtually all rural sections into administrative units 
much larger, and presumably more efficient, than those of 
Ontario. Can local interest be retained if re-organization is 
accelerated? Can home and school associations, which are 
gaining in strength, keep local interest alive and provide an 
agency through which people locally may make their in- 
fluence felt? Is there a compensatory factor in the com- 
munity school movement, by which the provincially-regulated 
school adapts itself to the needs of the local community, and 
by which the community makes more use of the school? Or 
has science left no meaning to locality, so that the only real 
community is a community of ideas which extends with equal 
— the province, across the nation, and across the 
world? 


Fourth Problem: To what extent is society responsible for 
the well-being of children? The Survey Report places first 
on the list of education needs in Canada the need for more 
attention to the health of the pupil. Measures recommended 
include provision for adequate medical, dental, nursing, and 
immunization services in all schools, and school lunches to 
correct diet deficiencies. It would appear that public edu- 
cation is to assume responsibility for the physical, as well as 
the less tangible, needs of the child. It is obvious that a full 
acceptance of this principle might lead logically to a concern 
regarding home environment, clothing, and other factors. On 
the other hand it must be said that enactments regarding the 
health of school children have up till now followed closely 
upon stark revelations of physical defects in time of 
war and have not been extended with enthusiasm during the 
sometimes more unhealthy periods of peace. The rise and 
fall of interest is easily discernible in the history of school 
health measures, which were started in Great Britain and 
in Ontario immediately after the Boer War, were given some 
further impetus by the Great War, and are now once again 
singled out for attention. It is almost certain, however, that 
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much more will be done to safeguard not only the physical 
but also the mental health of school children than was ever 
done before. : 
Fifth Problem: Can we provide secondary education for 
the people? The significant word here is “for”. We have at- 
tained a fair measure of success in providing public secondary 


education of the people paid for by the people. But few 
educators in the secondary school field would claim that the 
education provided is adapted to the needs of the great 
majority. 

To clear the ground we must dispose first of the clash be- 
tween extremists who advocate: (a) the giving of training 
or information which is exclusively vocational or practical, 
the latter word in the sense of giving ability to handle ma- 
terials and business affairs but not ideas; (b) a curriculum 
acceptable to those whose primary educational interest is in 
the traditional liberal arts courses of the universities. What 
one of these groups advocates is something less than edu- 
cation; what the other group advocates has no meaning for 
the great majority. The war has strengthened the position 
of vocational and technical training, but neither present ex- 
perience nor previously known facts support the view that 
any long period of instruction is needed to prepare for the 
vast majority of occupations. The war has weakened the 
position of the liberal arts facilities of the universities, and 
it may no longer be possible for them to crowd the secondary 
school program with academic requirements as in the past. 
There is hope, therefore, that after the war the public secon- 
dary schools may have time for attention to their own work— 
the work of providing further education for the people. 

In that case the secondary schools will offer a variety of 
educational opportunities adapted to both community and 
individual needs and never narrowly vocational or narrowly 
academic. The first criterion for determining content of edu- 
cation will be “Does it function?”, for content may have 
a face value equal to all the gold buried in Kentucky and not 
work ten cents’ worth of good in the life of a boy or girl. 
The aim will be to enrich the life of the individual by his own 
participation in many good activities, to accustom the indi- 


‘vidual by actual experience to living and acting with others, 


and to help the individual find a place in society where he can 
contribute as a person, as a worker, and as a citizen to the 
common good of all. The successive years of secondary edu- 
cation will be designed, not to spew out increasing numbers 
of disillusioned misfits into a cynical world, but to retain 
interested young people until they are responsible and mature 
persons who can pursue further studies or engage in other 
work on their own initiative and under their own control. If 
the high school is thus freed of domination by specific re- 
quirements of university entrance or job entrance, its gradu- 
ates should be able to make good any particular deficiencies, 
whether of academic subjects or practical skills, in one 
special-vocational or pre-college year.* 

The Survey Report says: “In many provinces the high 
school population has more than doubled during the present 
decade. With the advent of increased numbers have come de- 
mands for diversified curricula that will meet the needs of all. 
As the compulsory age limit goes higher the adjustment of 
the high school must be greater, and new standards for high 
school leaving and matriculation must be adopted. A great 
advance would be made if all educational authorities through- 
out the Dominion would accept, for such standards, the 
completion of any approved provincial high school curriculum 
extending over four years after the completion of the ele- 
mentary school. Such a program should be accepted with- 
out other restricting academic qualifications for admission to 


*See American Schools by H. C. Morrison (University of 
Chicago Press, 1943). 
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any university, normal school, technical school, agricultural 
college, or other institution of higher learning. Based on 
such standards, institutions themselves could set up their own 
methods of selection for continuation and graduation” 
(page 42). 

To sum up, the five problems outlined—three concerning 
finance and control, one concerning a new responsibility of 
the schools, and one concerning the nature of education— 
are typical if not comprehensive. On the solution of such 
problems depends the future of Canadian public education, 
provided—and here for the last time I should like to quote 
from the Survey Report—two things are kept in mind: (1) 
“None of the proposed reforms will turn out to be anything 
more than mere tinkering with obsolete machinery unless 
schools are established and maintained on such a basis that 
they can enlist and retain the interest, attention, and energy 
of the pupils” (page 12). (2) “The success or failure of 
education depends largely upon the teachers... .. The 
very best are needed . . . Only when more adequate remun- 
eration is available will prospective teachers elect to submit 
to the close selection, intensified training, and sustained self- 
discipline necessary for education of the type recommended 
in this report” (page 12). 


Canada’s Latest 
“Industrial Pioneer” 
RB. Tobbridge 


® WITH THE STEADILY GROWING use of radio for 
commercial advertising, Canada’s private broadcasting in- 
dustry has become “big business.” For this we have the 
authority of The Financial Post. Leading off an article on 
Canada’s independent radio stations last May, the Post said: 
“This is about a big business that is made up of a hundred 
businesses. . . . This is the story of one of our latest indus- 
trial pioneers.” 

Parliamentary committees have always had difficulty in 
getting statistics about the earnings and profits of private 
radio stations in Canada. Seeking such information through 
spokesmen for the Canadian Association of Broadcasters, 
they have been met with the assertion that the CAB repre- 
sents not one, but all the private stations; that some of 
these are competitors of each other locally; that all are 
“competitors” of the CBC; and that therefore it would be 
impolitic to reveal the figures for individual stations. 

The nearest the public has ever got to a precise account 
of the matter is the composite statement presented to the 
1943 committee by Joseph Sedgewick, K.C., counsel and 
spokesman for the CAB. This partial rendering was arrived 
at by having private stations submit their figures for a 
five-year period to a firm of chartered accountants, who 
made up combined statements covering that period, osten- 
sibly to obviate the figures for individual stations becoming 
known to “competitors.” 

There are 74 “independent” broadcasting stations in 
Canada, with a total power of 90,950 watts (the ten high- 
powered stations owned and operated by the CBC have a 
total power of 213,250 watts). Only 39 made returns. Of 
these Mr. Sedgewick declared: “I may say while they do 
not include all the biggest ones they include two of the 
biggest, CFRB [Toronto, 10,000 watts] and CKLW [Wind- 
sor, Ontario, 5,000 watts], and I think they are reasonably 

esentative of the industry as a whole.” Presumably the 
high-powered stations were not included: CFCN, 
Calgary, 10,000 watts; CKAC, Montreal, 5,000 watts; 
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CFCO, Chatham, Ontario, 10,000 watts; CKY, Winnipeg, 
15,000 watts. Only 29 of these stations “were able” to 
give figures for five years back. Their total billings for 1938 
were $1,746,000, and their gross profits $213,000, or 12.22 
per cent.; income taxes of $41,000 reduced this profit to 
$172,000, or 9.84 per cent. In 1942, gross billings were 
$2,708,000, with gross profit of 19.58 per cent., which income 
taxes of $263,000 reduced to $266,862, or 9.85 per cent. In 
1942, total billings of the whole 39 stations were $3,208,379 
and gross profits $508,166, or 15.83 per cent., which income 
taxes of $264,781 reduced to $243,385, or 7.59 per cent. 
These 39 stations were capitalized in 1942 at $2,485,852, so 
that percentage of net profits to capital was 9.79 per cent. 

These, admitted Mr. Sedgewick, were “reasonably high” 
profits; but the committee, he said, might rest assured that 
“to the extent they [the private stations] were permitted” 
they would use these profits “in the future as in the past to 
furnish themselves with better equipment to produce better 
programs and generally to do a better job.” 


However, as the chairman of the committee pointed out, 
even this partial picture did not mean much unless the 
write-offs for depreciation and reserves were known. To 
which Mr. Sedgewick replied that “write-offs only represent 
worn-out equipment during the year . . . we are not per- 
mitted to build up reserves at the present time . . . we 
cannot depreciate our income for the purpose of extending 
our facilities.” He declared: “The stations have managed 
to persuade advertisers to use their medium. They are by 
no means sure they will be able to continue to interest them. 
Media change; advertisers change; people’s habits change; 
fashions in entertainment change, and radio is part of the 
entertainment business. It should be setting up reserves for 
complete obsolescence. . . . No less than the CBC should 
the private stations have that opportunity.” 


Nevertheless, here we have one section only of a business 
comprising “one of our latest industrial pioneers” capitalized 
at two and a half million dollars and earning, in a year of 
heavy war taxation, about 10 per cent. on this capital and 
about 8 per cent. in net profits. This “industrial pioneer” 
is seeking to increase its earning power and profits by en- 
croachment on the field reserved by statute to public radio. 
As one means to this end, it has established a strong trade 
association, with a high-salaried general manager, to which 
its members contribute annually $41,820 in fees, varying in 
amount per station from $136 to $2,640. On the other hand, 
the licence fees these stations pay into the national treasury 
for the privilege of operating total only $34,750 annually, 
varying from $50 a year for a 50 or 100 watt station to 
$4,000 for a station of 10,000 watts or over (there are only 
three such). Twenty-six of these stations (those on the 
CBC basic network) are subsidized to the tune of hundreds 
of thousands of dollars annually through advertising pro- 
grams fed to them through the CBC, and in addition they 
receive (compulsorily or voluntarily) without cost the 
sustaining programs originated in CBC studios. Of the 
remaining stations, some receive a partial subsidy of the 
same sort, but have more “time” to sell to advertisers inde- 
pendently, and some, including the very highest-powered 
stations, are completely free to sell their time commercially 
(all, of course, being subject to reasonable program regu- 
lation). All these private stations, in part of the time a 
their disposal, are expected to render a local service to their 
communities to supplement network broadcasting. Some 0 
them may shortly find themselves included on a 
CBC national network, now under contemplation, with such 
commercial programs as are contracted for fed to them by 
the CBC, 
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Here, already, one would agree, is a fairly lucrative 
business. But, in spite of the many advantages of association 
with the CBC through its revenue-producing commercial 
and audience-winning non-commercial network programs, 
this is irksome to some of the private stations, which see the 

t of much greater income and profit if they had more 
time to sell independently — and could increase their power 
and form their own networks and their own associations 
with U.S. chains. Multiple ownership of private stations 
(which has already come about through negligence of the 
CBC) also offers an alluring opportunity for concentration 
of profit in a few hands. Look at what has been done in the 
United States! 

Of course private radio is careful to camouflage its com- 
mercial ambitions with a pious yearning for “the opportunity 
to give better service.” It complains that parliamentary 
committees, while asking more community service from it, 
tends to question its lavish expenditures on equipment. But 
of course extension of “facilities” does not necessarily mean 
better programs; it does mean that the station may be able 
to charge more for its time. A great show is always made 
by the spokesmen for private radio of the work these 
stations have done in developing programs and finding new 
talent; boiled down, this has amounted usually to carrying, 
free or otherwise, programs originated by outside organiza- 
tions. 

Yet private radio lays claim not only to the prior right 
to “serve” the public and have unrestricted use of the air, 
but to superior knowledge of “what the public wants.” 
Private companies, it is asserted, “pioneered” in the field of 
radio; in the early days they provided all the research, 
enterprise and skill and took all the financial risks. Their 
attitude on this point is well summed up in Mr. Sedgewick’s 
dictum to the 1943 radio committee: “The government did 
not invent or devise the air or radio broadcasting. The 
science of sending sounds over the air waves was discovered 
by private individuals working without government help or 
blessing. . . . The government stepped in when radio was 
established and it merely took over the other man’s work.” 
This, of course, is the same old historical fallacy by which 
private capitalism in every sphere seeks to stem the trend 
towards public control. The. hollow presumptuousness of 
private radio’s claim to credit for the collective achievements 
of discoverers, inventors, technicians and workers of all 
kinds whom it has merely exploited, is becoming clear to 
most people, especially since we have seen private capitalism 
delaying and restricting scientific advances for greater profit 
to itself. 

Quite as specious is the claim that private radio enterprise 
is better able than public enterprise to serve radio listeners. 
Yet this claim is being made just as boldly. “TI think, sir,” 
said Mr. Sedgewick, addressing the chairman of the 1943 
parliamentary committee, “that it may reasonably be said 
that our people and all people, if given a choice, prefer com- 
mercial radio.” He then quoted listener surveys to show 
alleged preferences of the public for advertiser-sponsored 
programs of a certain type, mostly originating in the United 
States. All this, of course, only begs the question (apart 
altogether from the validity of the surveys): Are these pro- 
grams the best and most acceptable that can be devised, 
or are they only what the public “wants” because it has 
never been offered anything better? 


That radio producers have scarcely begun to develop 
techniques and utilize talent in a way to make this powerful 
agency for entertainment and instruction a really bene- 
ficent democratic medium of communication is now pretty 
generally recognized. As Frank Chamberlain, a well-known 
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Canadian writer on radio, points out in a recent article in 
Marketing: “Radio hasn’t started to use all the ideas avail- 
able for broadcasting purposes. Radio hasn’t even skimmed 
the surface of ideas. Radio is in a rut. Radio is barren of 
originality. Radio is a copy-cat. Radio uses only the people 
who are in radio, ignoring hosts of talented people who 
haven’t yet seen a microphone.” And, as Mr. Chamberlain 
also points out, “for every 100 people who like Jack Benny, 
there are 50 or 60 others who don’t like him.” 


Now this indictment of those who run radio in Canada 
applies nearly as much to the CBC as it does to the pri- 
vate stations. The CBC has been shockingly backward in 
developing the medium over which it has general custody 
and supervision. That is partly because the government has 
failed to place in office a board of governors genuinely and 
intelligently interested in radio and really representative of 
all sections of the people, and a general manager firm 
enough to see that dead wood is not left in key positions 
and imaginative enough to give free play and encouragement 
to new talent. For this two things are responsible. One 
is the inaction of the public itself. It has the power, 
through its representatives in parliament, to force a bold and 
adventurous democratic policy in the development of broad- 
casting. It has not used this power. The other thing is the 
sympathetic attitude of certain members of parliament and 
of the government towards the aspirations of private radio 
and their latent hostility towards public radio control. 


Yet it is idle to look to private radio for the optimum 
development for the common good of this new medium. This 
was clearly recognized by the architects of Canada’s present 
radio set-up, in which a controlled and subsidiary role was 
assigned to private broadcasting. In the use of the medium, 
private radio has shown itself to be governed by the laws 
which regulate all profit-motivated private enterprise. It is 
content to accept for commercial broadcasting whatever the 
servants of business (advertising agencies and commercial 
radio producers) turn out for their employers. It takes as 
much of this as can be had, and devotes a minimum of 
effort, time and moncy to originating programs. It permits 
the advertiser to say what shall go on the air, and the adver- 
tiser’s conception of “what the public wants” is simply 
more of what it has always had. This may lead sometimes, 
of course, to the squandering of large sums (later to be 
recovered from the listener in prices charged for the adver- 
tised poducts) on “stars” whom the public is hypnotized 
into accepting as funny or entertaining by all the arts of 
build-up. In other words, a good deal of stupidity may go 
with the cupidity, since for a quarter of the expenditure 
talent could be found to develop and present new and 
original entertainment ideas that would conceivably have a 
much greater audience appeal. But with private “enter- 
prise” it is always the least enterprising and the quickest 
way to profits that is sought. Long after the old methods 
have ceased to bring maximum profits, it may dawn on the 
hard-headed businessmen who have the say that it is time 
for a change. Then there may be some attempt to experi- 
ment. Meanwhile, the air is filled with the same old stuff, 
and with direct advertising which rivals in blatancy the 
come-on Barnumesques of the early circus and medicine show 
barkers. The public is already beginning to wonder whether 
it is worth enduring the “commercial” to get the program, 
and whether, after all, the vapid patter of the “name” come- 
dian is really as funny as the artificially-stimulated applause 
of the studio audience makes it appear. 

Now it is quite possible for a public radio authority also 
to fall down on its job. The CBC, excellent as much of its 
work has been, has assuredly come short of its oppor- 
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tunities. But in its case listeners have the remedy in their 
own hands. Where private radio is concerned they have no 
redress; for the “prompt response” of business to public 
reaction is an idle fantasy. All the listener can do, if his 
public broadcasting authority does not supply him with 
something better, is to tune off altogether. But he can, 
if he wants, insist that the public authority shall provide 
him with something better, and can make his demand 
effective. 


Because the public radio authority is not concerned with 
profits, and need not, if we so will it, be dominated either 
by unimaginative business men or somnolent bureaucrats, 
it is able to provide something better than anything now 
provided, or likely to be provided, by commercial interests. 
That the CBC has partially missed its opportunity and failed 
in its obligation is no excuse for permitting further en- 
croachment by private radio, which in the local sphere to 
which it has been subordinated by the Canadian Broad- 
casting Act has still an opportunity to render useful service 
and make reasonable profits if it sq desires. 


But, as already pointed out, private radio in Canada is 
by no means content to resign itself to this role. It has 
already a considerable entrenched interest in broadcasting, 
and it will do its best to expand and consolidate this to the 
limit at the expense and to the detriment of the public author- 
ity and of Canadian broadcasting in general. Strangely 
enough, it has won over as ally in the pursuit of its objec- 
lives a hitherto sworn enemy, namely, that section of the 
press of Canada which speaks for “business.” Time was 
when newspapers, seeing an ever-larger portion of the ad- 
vertiser’s dollar slipping away to radio, did all they could 
to cold-shoulder and belittle the rival medium. But now 
we find them joining hands with their commercial competi- 
tors in the assault on the CBC. The Financial Post, for 
instance, on May 22 last (while the parliamentary com- 
mittee was sitting) published eight pages of articles and 
pictures glorifying the private radio stations as the “pio- 
neers” of radio development and denouncing the CBC as 
an autocratic overlord imposing “crippling regulations” on 
its “competitors.” The leading article, already quoted above, 
was headlined: “Independent Canadian Broadcasting Faces 
New and Widening Frontiers.” Said the Post writer: “In- 
dependent radio exists only on the sufferance of its police- 
man. And its policeman is also its competitor. Indepen- 
dent radio’s capacity to serve its public has been frozen by 
its competitor; it is virtually frozen in its present stage 
of development. Its stations are compelled by the com- 
petitor to remain limited in size or power, while the CBC 
program calls for a big network of super-powered stations 
blanketing the whole of Canada.” 


The lavish array of paid advertisements of private radio 
stations in this special section of the Post might at first have 
hinted at an astute scheme to get back from a rival some of 
the advertiser’s dollar lost to the press through commercial 
broadcasting. But the Post’s fervent espousal of private 
radio’s cause was, of course, quite genuine, and the reason 
not far to seek. Both are sworn enemies of public enter- 
prise in any field where profits are still to be found for 
private enterprise. Here they are brothers under the skin, 
prepared to join hands in the overthrow of a common 
enemy. So, in the mounting campaign of private radio 
against its hated “competitor,” we see press and radio wedded 
at last in an unholy alliance. In the days ahead, we are 
certain to see still more fruits of this marriage de convenance. 


It is unfortunate that Canada’s public radio body should 
itself have contributed ammunition to those plotting its 
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destruction. But the principles at stake are not in the least 
affected by any past or present shortcomings of the CBC, 
the reason and the cure for which we have already pointed 
out. It is still more unfortunate that people in Great 
Britain as discerning in some matters as Mr. J. B. Priestly 
and Professor C. E. M. Joad should be found ascribing to 
some fancied defect in the principle of public broadcasting 
the very real defects of the BBC, which the people of that 
country have permitted to become slothful and bureaucratic. 
If these good people had a first-hand knowledge of private 
broadcasting in North America, with its blatancy, vacuity, 
and stifling of public opinion, for which no amount of sym- 
phony concerts or chamber music flung as a sop to the 
highbrows can atone, and if they could see how cunningly 
their misdirected attacks on the public broadcasting prin- 
ciple are being used by private interests here to frustrate 
the only hope we have of safeguarding the air against com- 
plete contamination by greedy profit-seekers, they might 
think twice, and on second thought perceive whence they 
are being subtly led. 


As for Canadians, unless they awake in time to the need 
for keeping a vigilant eye both on the conduct of their 
public radio investment and on the attempts of private 
radio interests to achieve ‘new and widening frontiers,” 
they can count on facing an era in which the air will be, as 
other regions of the public domain have become in the past, 
at the mercy of those whose god, misnamed Service, is 
really Profit. 


Oacant. Lot 


Upon this, stood 

The moment’s magnitude: 

Held the urgency of lovers, 

Quartered brothers— 

Secured for birth 

The habitude of earth; 

Eternity rested in this 

Wasted crevice. 

Once a world of walls 

Held together rituals, 

Now worms the leaning grass 

Bringing the wilderness. 
James McDermott. 


Petals 


The flowing sleeves of laburnum trees 
Importune me as I pass. 


The delicate willow flutters 

With a Japanese correctness, daintily, 

And on the lake the lotus trembles 

As a kingfisher cuts her dominion in blue. 


Masorete fuschias ring deep bells 
Spilling their dark sound out of the past. 


Each marble chalice of magnolia 
Distils a faint penumbra of death, 


As the venerable oak, toed with velvet 
Lichen, extends lean arms in blessing. 


I shall merge with the earth, and watch a mosaic 
Of cloud graze on perfervid green .. . 
Rita Adams. 
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Are Controls Really 
“Unproductive?” 
Garland Mackenzie 


>TO DATE Canada’s war planning has doubled her 
national output in four years and raised a respectable army, 
navy and air force to boot. 

Some people will not agree that most of the credit is due 
to planning and control. They give chief credit to the man- 
agement of private industry. Mr. J. M. Macdonnell takes 
this stand (Canadian Forum, August, 1943) and backs it up 
with some interesting arguments. Admitting the need for 
some wartime controls, he claims that in all such cases no 
question of production is involved. The controls, he says, 
produce nothing; our war production “is based on the energy, 
the initiative, the thrift, the industry built up by an economy 
in which individual enterprise prevailed.” 

In answer, Professor Scott rightly observed that the major 
part of new war production was from government-owned and 
operated plants. However, let us assume that Mr. Mac- 
donnell’s facts were correct. Let us admit that they are 
partly right, that the major share of war material is produced 
by private industry, which is true if we count in all the com- 
ponent parts of armaments, food, clothing and supplies to the 
forces, and exports to our allies. Where does this kind of 
argument get us? 

If we examine the operation of these private industries 
we find that the owners and managers do not “produce” any- 
thing, not in the sense that Mr. Macdonnell uses the term. 
They only control and direct the operation of the plants; 
the actual “production” is based on the labor of the workers 
in the plants who process the materials or tend the machines, 
and the “production” of the plants and machines themselves 
is also based on the labor of the workers who constructed 
the plants and built the machines. This is where the logic 
of Mr. Macdonnell’s argument leads us; it proves ownership 
and management to be entirely unproductive. It is like a 
common misunderstanding of the theories of Karl Marx, 
which maintain that manual labor is the sole creator of 
value. Mr. Macdonnell would be the first to repudiate that 
idea, but he applies exactly the same kind of reasoning in 
dismissing the government controllers as unproductive. 

Of course, the reasoning is fallacious. Production is not 
achieved alone by either the physical work of carrying out 
its processes or the mental work of planning and directing 
these processes, but by a synthesis of both. 

Mr. Macdonnell sees that clearly enough in the case of 
the people who plan and direct production in a whole series 
of plants if they are organized into one big company. He 
should be able to see it in the case of administrators or con- 
trollers who plan and direct whole industries, or boards which 
plan and direct the whole national economy. The work of 
the controllers, administrators and boards is much like the 
work of the board of directors and head office executives of 
any huge company with many plants or branches, e.g. United 
States Steel, Bell Telephone, the chartered banks, the chain 
Stores. (The chief difference is that the government con- 
trollers, etc., have much less complete powers at present.) 


In either case, control is exercised over the initiative of local 
management in some matters and left to local management 
in others, and the general manager of a big organization is 
just as incompetent to deal with the detail problems of a 
branch plant as is a WPTB administrator to deal with 
detail problems of a particular business under his administra- 
tion. If either one has any sense he will not interfere in such 
detail so long as the branch plant or business operates within 
the framework of general principles as laid down from time 
to time. No doubt head office direction of big business is 
often bureaucratic and out of touch with special or local 
problems. No doubt the initiative of the local manager is 
often restricted, and desirable measures long delayed or 
wholly stopped. Yet, under modern technical conditions, 
these big organizations are the most efficient kind of organiza- 
tion in most industries, as is proven by their great growth in 
modern times. Mr. Macdonnell would not only admit this; 
he would vigorously maintain it. 

Let us turn Mr. Macdonnell’s argument upside down. If 
there were no planners or directors in the individual plants, 
production would be misdirected, chaotic and periodically 
brought to a halt. In peacetime we had no planners or 
directors for whole industries nor for the whole economy. As 
a result, production was often misdirected (into wasteful 
competitive practices, unnecessary duplication of facilities 
and effort, high pressure selling, production of a flood of 
gew-gaws while basic needs like health and housing were 
neglected, wasteful dissipation of natural resources, sup- 
pression of inventions and new developments to protect a 
comfortable monopolistic position, etc.). It was usually 
chaotic, suffering from overproduction when most people had 
far too little goods, price wars and price rigging extortion, 
maldistribution of income in relation to services rendered, 
over-capitalization and financial manipulation. It was peri- 
odically brought to a halt by depression. In peacetime we 
could stand it after a fashion and at the price of widespread 
unemployment and a much lower standard of living than was 
available. In war, we soon found out that we could not be 
so inefficient and survive. 

To take one simple example, private industry could never, 
in war or peace, distribute a shortage on the basis of prior 
needs first. Without the Priority Orders of the Department 
of Munitions and Supply, industry could not have eliminated 
the less essential uses of scarce metals. Private business can 
only deliver goods to the highest bidder, regardless of how 
he is going to use them. In theory, the government might 
have eliminated unessential uses of materials and diverted 
them wholly to war goods by letting war contracts at such 
high prices that the contractors could offer a higher price 
than the highest price that any civilian industry could afford 
to pay. This method of distributing scarce material would 
have the minor disadvantages of quadrupling (at the least) 
the money cost of the war, causing a violent inflation, giving 
huge unearned profits to the suppliers at the public’s expense, 
and denying these materials entirely to even the most essen- 
tial civilian uses. 

Other examples could be given all along the line. Take 
one from a field where planning has been least successful. 
Private industry could never achieve even the limited transfer 
of personnel from non-essential to essential industry which 
National Selective Service has accomplished to date, except 
by using methods which would create worse difficulties than 



















those they were designed to solve. Private industry can only 
bring about transfers by competitive bidding with higher 
wages. This was possible in the early stages when there was 
a labor surplus; if we tried it today it just would not work. 
There is no reason whatever to suppose that the most essen- 
tial industries are the ones which are paying or could pay the 
highest wages. If there were no National Selective Service 
today, and if workers were needed in aircraft plants, and if 
that industry raised wages and advertised for workers, these 
workers would be just as likely to come from the farms, food 
processing industries or coal mines as from the plants making 
cosmetics, sporting goods or beer. 

Mr. Macdonnell advances two other arguments in depre- 
ciation of the controls (Canadian Forum, October, 1943). 
He argues that the growth in production is mainly due to 
unlimited overseas demand for most of our products and to 
Lend-Lease and other pooling schemes which make raw 
materials available to us. 

Admittedly, unlimited overseas demand simplifies our pro- 
duction problem in some ways. Likewise, in peacetime it 
will be much easier for us to maintain a high level of employ- 
ment and national income if there is a high general level of 
international trade than if there is not. But the unlimited 
overseas market is a less important factor at present than 
Mr. Macdonnell thinks. His argument would be stronger if 
the growth in exports had been largely in items which we 
produced in peacetime. True, we have greatly expanded 
exports of farm products, lumber and some other pre-war 
items, but some others have increased little or even declined, 
e.g., newsprint. By far the greatest part of the increase has 
been in items of which we made little or nothing before the 
war, in many cases items which require equipment and tech- 
niques wholly different from our pre-war experiences: tanks, 
ocean-going ships, planes, artillery, special signalling and 
detection devices. Faced with the stark needs of war, we 
found that we could use our productive resources to develop 
industries and produce goods that were thought to be im- 
possible in Canada. Suppose we do find export markets 
restricted after the war. Can we not then turn a larger share 
of our productive resources to the production of goods for 
our own use? The answer is yes, if we tackle the problem 
of maintaining full employment and a high national income 
with the determination and energy we now put behind the 
war effort. 

Secondly, Mr. Macdonnell forgets that we, ourselves, are 
financing the major part of these exports. For two years we 
have made billion dollar gifts, first to Britain then to the 
United Nations. This means that we export about a billion 
dollars worth of goods each year and get paid nothing. The 
British, Russians, etc., get the goods but the Treasury pays 
for them, i.e., the producers and shippers are paid by the 
Canadian taxpayers, themselves included. This is certainly 
not an export market in the normal sense of the term. It 
does not bring us foreign currency to pay for our imports. 
It is as if individual Canadians bought a billion dollars worth 
of miscellaneous goods and gave them away as Christmas 
presents to friends in Europe. If we, as a nation, can afford 
to give away a billion dollars worth a year under war con- 
ditions, what is to prevent us giving to ourselves a billion 
a year in peacetime, in the form of family allowances, or 
subsidies to food and housing or whatever takes our fancy? 

We also finance an even larger part of our exports than 
Mutual Aid, namely the munitions, supplies, service pay, 
comforts and services which we send to our army, navy and 
airforce. Here, again, the exports should really be considered 
goods and services supplied to the domestic market. Eco- 
nomically, they are no different from the supplies which a 
municipal government purchases for its police and fire 
departments. Suppose that North America were only 3,000 
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The Canadian Forum 





THE CHALLENGE 


Democracy will not come by just describing its 
nature in glowing terms. It will only come by 
hard work, and personal dedication to its service. 
. . . It takes the combined effort of millions work- 
ing together to make a democracy—men and 
women who are practical as well as idealistic, 
tough-fibred as well as intelligent ... 


This is the challenge we are meeting during this 
war. This is the challenge we shall face when the 
war is won. Democracy must expand and become 
again creative. It must move forward, unafraid, 
to the next logical and progressive stage in the evo- 
lution of human organization. The democratic 
socialist society must replace the rapacious system 
of monopoly capitalism. Unless we advance to the 
co-operative commonwealth, we may be forced 
back into fascist darkness. We have our chance 
now in Canada. Let us arise and take it. 

Lewis and Scott: “Make this YOUR Canada.” 














yards from Europe instead of 3,000 miles, and suppose that 
the bulk of our armed forces had been stationed all these 
years in Quebec and the Maritimes instead of England. Does 
Mr. Macdonell really think that it would have been arder 
for us to supply them with the same quantity of goods and 
services? 


The argument about Lend-Lease is also partly correct. 
Certainly the availability of American supplies has eased 
our problem; for instance, it would have been extremely 
difficult for us to deliver airplanes to Britain if we had not 
been able to procure airplane engines from the United States. 
However, we have not participated financially in Lend- 
Lease; by virtue of our gift to Britain and Mutual Aid Fund 
we are in the same overall position as the United States; on 
balance we contribute to, rather than draw upon, inter-allied 
pooling. Moreover, while these pooling deals make some 
materials available to us, the war itself has cut us off from 
far more key materials. Mr. Macdonnell, by virtue of his 
experience in finance, can see the advantages of these deals 
in making materials available, and is impressed with the 
difficulties of maintaining the same volume of imports in 
peace. But these difficulties are only commercial and fin- 
ancial problems; they are not impossible to solve on the 
basis of mutually advantageous exchange of goods between 
nations. Much more basic difficulties bar us from materials 
at present—such very concrete barriers as the Japanese 
fleet, which keeps us from getting natural rubber and 4 
hundred other key materials from our normal sources of 
supply. On the whole, enemy occupation, enemy blockades 
and shortage of ships are more potent factors in denying 
us goods than are the pooling arrangements in providing 
them. 

The whole question boils down to this: if, after the war, 
we have a large and growing volume of imports and exports, 
then, other things being equal, we will be more prosperous 
than if we have a small or shrinking volume. Peacetime 
planning will have to aim at an increase in mutually profit- 
able exchange of goods, and make the best of it if this 
cannot be done. One great advantage of planning is that it 
provides techniques for minimizing the ill effects of a d 
in foreign trade. Assuming the worst, a general return t0 
economic nationalism, there is much that we can accompliss 
and we will have no excuse for inaction, in the domestic 
sphere. 
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Freedom and Planning 


The Editor: 

One could ask no abler exponent of the CCF and socialism 
than Mr. Scott, but I wonder if the common man might butt 
in on this controversy, and give his point of view. The 
arguments as to whether farm implement manufacturers made 
more or less profits, or whether the Bell Telephone Co. pays 
5% or 15% dividend, doesn’t affect in the least the merits 
or demerits of socialism. Nor do I think either Mr. Macdon- 
nell or Mr. Scott attach undue importance to them. What 
does seem to bother Mr. Macdonnell is the question of free- 
dom under a planned economy. Is he so far removed from 
reality that he doesn’t know 70 to 80% of us never have had 
freedom under capitalism? We get up at the sound of an 
alarm clock start work at the sound of a bell, this work 
being completely planned for us by the boss, and after nine 
or ten hours we are released at the blowing of a hooter, 
having had during that period little more freedom than the 
fly in a spider’s web, and having earned no more than enough 
to get by from day to day (provided we are free from periods 
of sickness) and with the nightmare of a penurious old age 
constantly haunting us. Therefore, so far as the large ma- 
jority of us are concerned, we see not less freedom, but 
more, in working under the control of a state planning board, 
appointed by men we have elected to do the job, knowing 
that what we are producing will be shared by all to a much 
more equitable degree than ever before, and that we have a 
voice in the control and conditions of industry through our 
trades unions. 

I’m sorry if Mr. Macdonnell thinks he is going to lose 
some freedom, but the very large proportion of us will gain, 
and the small minority of which he is a part will have just 
the same freedom as the rest of us, and that should be demo- 
cratic enough for anybody. Mr. Macdonnell, in common 
with all opponents of socialism, makes use of the argument 
that wherever it has been tried it has resulted in loss of 
freedom, therefore, it is argued, freedom is impossible under 
socialism. Now so far as I know it has been tried on a 
national scale only in Russia, and I think any fair-minded 
person will admit that there it has given economic freedom in 
alarge measure. That it has as yet failed to provide political 
freedom is of course undeniable, but their socialist state 
was achieved by revolution and civil war, the only way it 
could be in Russia. It has been under constant attack from 
foreign enemies since its inception, so that it has not as 
yet had any fair chance of implementing its written con- 
stitution, the freest ever conceived by man. 


If Mr. Macdonnell and others wish to argue that because, 
after a twenty-year trial in one country only, socialism has 
failed to provide full political and economic freedom, there- 
fore it is impossible for a socialist state to do’so, then we are 
certainly entitled to ask how they can have the effrontery 
to claim that capitalism (or free enterprise, if you prefer to 
call it that) can abolish unemployment, when it has com- 
pletely failed to do so after being tried in all countries of 
the world for from 100 to 250 years; and on the solution 
of that problem depends the solution of all others for the 
the making of a better world, i:e., social security, a more 
equitable distribution of wealth, the fullest possible pro- 
duction and freedom. I think capitalism will find it a much 
more difficult job to solve this problem than will socialism 
to maintain and increase freedom. In fact, it would seem in- 
escapable that if capitalism be permitted to survive much 
longer, it must result in a regimented capitalist economy 
similar to that of Germany and Italy, where there is neither 
Political or economic freedom—just two classes, master and 
slave, F. SHARP, Galt. 
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The Army as Example 


The Editor: 

I want to take this opportunity to voice my appreciation 
of the ideas expressed in your paper, because they are a 
satisfaction both morally and as morale. Especially worthy 
seemed the article by E. A. Beder, “Can We Have Full Em- 
ployment?,” in the October issue. In nearly every item there 
are points which give encouragement to private opinions; and 
always, at least, food for thought. It is in reference to Mr. 
Macdonnell’s “reply to his critics,’ which urges further 
consideration, that I write at this particular time. 

First of all, a slight diversion from the main intention with 
regard to the controversy over interest. The simple dogmatic 
answer to the capitalistic defense of moderation is that under 
a progressive socialist state (1) such obviously essential in- 
dustries as the Bell Telephone (where is the so-called invest- 
ment risk in such a business as this?) would be developed 
directly, without wasting funds on interest, by tax assess- 
ments. Nothing need be changed, from the management to 
the repairmen, nor manufacturing methods, except for im- 
provements, save in the method of finance, which would be 
made a public responsibility instead of a private opportunity, 
and (2) private individuals would not have the cash to in- 
vest in this, or in any other interest-making whimsy; because 
any excess profits from their own businesses available for in- 
vestment (meaning that it was not possible to put it back 
into the development of their own businesses) would mean 
that they were getting more profit, charging higher prices, 
than were necessary for the maintenance of these businesses. 
Thus would they be required, as being a public burden, to 
reduce their prices. Thus could a constant income tax level 
be maintained, and public utilities be managed in constant 
security. 

The main point to contest with Mr. Macdonnell is his 
closing paragraph, in which he holds up the army as the 
“bad example” of socialist organization. Here, I believe, is 
a firm ground on which the whole issue of democratic social- 
ism versus autocratic capitalism can be made. 

The basis for the final decision is one of very old morality, 
which, however, is as essential and as desperately inevitable 
today as it was nineteen hundred years ago. There are two 
choices. Either it is animalism—every man for himself 
against other men, eternal struggle until there is one only 
left on earth, hating, fearing, destroying; putting. private 
material gain and power before all else, as the highest and 
final end—or else it is awakening to the idea that all men are 
equal in the eyes of God, and that to serve humanity at one’s 
private expense is the highest glory which an individual can 


attain. 
Mr. Macdonnell contrasts civilian life with the army. He 
contrasts a way of life where, it is professed, each lives an 

strives to gain private good at the expense, necessarily, of the 
efforts of others, with a way of life where all men live together 
with the professed purpose of living and striving (and dying, 
if necessary) for the others, for the good of the whole. Truly, 
this is not always found in men in uniform, but then, they are 
not always, yet, soldiers in the true and desired sense. In 
time of war, it is obvious that none would survive if the men 
in the army stood for private enterprise. Each would seek, 
by the expression of that animal nature, to get as far from 
the danger as possible. But, in peace and war (Mr. Macdon- 
nell makes the point himself) it is the business side of the 
army which is to be considered. The basic principle of the 
army is that, in essence, all men are equal. There is all the 
scope for imagination, expression of physical superiority or 
mental seniority, and every opportunity to find reward for 
real ability. The reward comes, as it should, in the form of 
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greater responsibility and greater respect from associates. 
This must answer the quotation of Mr. Churchill that general 
enterprise and thrift give reward and privilege. The pri- 
vilege is that of serving more. But at the foundation of this 
is the principle that each man gets his “four freedoms”, 
whereby he eats, sleeps, is clothed, nursed and entertained in 
security and plenty. 

Why is there the fear of this in civilian life? In work, 
there is always a job to be done, no matter how many men 
are applied. There is always room for any man with the 
desire to “go places and get things done,” and such initiative 
will find its moral profit. And he who wants only “to get by” 
can still be sure that he will not suffer want. As for business 
efficiency, it may be realized that no expense is spared for 
the achievement of an end. Surely this is reasonable. Not 
even considering the newness of the tasks to most of our 
soldiers, there is still cause for respect and admiration for the 
relative efficiency and economy, considering the scale on 
which each phase must be carried through. Shall one man 
hunger, or go unequipped, or shall weapons and ammunition 
be short, for reason of conservatism in providing? There is 
no more point to judging army economies during war time 
than there is to judging the utility of an electric dam by 
the cost of its building. This is a time of emergency, when 
all goes for building, in anticipation of unending future 
reward. The fact to remember is that, in the whole army 
everyone professes to work not for himself but for every man 
in the army. (It would do any private businessman good to 
observe the efficiency of such as the R.C.O.C., the R.C.A.S.C., 
and any other maintenance units.) 


As for democracy, let everyone be assured that it is growing 
by leaps and bounds in the army. Again, it is not fair to 
judge this only on war-bases. Discipline is the first essential, 
and in war is vital. But every man knows this to some degree, 
and tolerates it as being for his own good. (Would that this 
discipline were effective in striking war plants). On the 
whole, the discipline in the army is more just than that in 
private businesses. No man can be wronged without im- 
mediate redress. And there is no fear of losing security when 
seeking one’s rights. 

There is a great future for such socialized organization as 
the army. There will conceivably be a time when officers will 
be elected by the ranks; that is, when the ranks are intelligent 
enough really to use this responsibility. In a standard 
analysis, the army is more free and contented than the 
civilian hodge-podge of competition. Human rights are its 
avowed purpose, and its first consideration. The society of 
the future may be exactly and totally the same as a demo- 
cratic army, devoted to the development and maintenance 
of human dignity and Christian Justice. 


[Our correspondent is a Gunner in the Canadian Army. 
His communication was written and received before issuance 
of the order forbidding officers and other ranks to write for 
publication, except in verse —Ed.] 





Both sides in the debate on Public versus Private 
Enterprise which began in our August issue bave 
now had their innings, and the Editor can see no 
point in continuing the debate further. The major 
arguments on both sides have been ably brought 
out, and we shall now leave it to our readers to 
assess and balance these arguments for themselves. 
In our next issue we shall proceed to a discussion 
of specific problems in Canadian post-war plan- 


ning. 

















The Canadian Forum 


The Engineer and 
Free Enterprise 
ie MacAbstair 


® THE VITAL PLACE of the engineer in this misnamed 
Free Enterprise system has been stated by Veblen, the 
Technocrats, and others, but it seems to be entirely over- 
looked in the Canadian Forum controversy. From the stand- 
point of the actual operation of industry this is the age of 
the engineer rather than of Free Enterprise. Free Enter- 
prise is simply the euphemistic term adopted to cloak the 
operation of industry in the interests of functionless owners. 
Ownership, in the main, determines only who the bene- 
ficiaries shall be. Bertrand Russell has said that mankind 
could be roughly divided into two types—the acquisitive 
and the creative. All this effort to make out a case for 
Free Enterprise is little more than a plea on behalf of the 
acquisitive. It gets us back to the Biblical dictum that 
man cannot serve both God (the common good) and 
Mammon. Free Enterprise and true public service are 
irreconcilable. This conflict, with its consequences, is 
really what constitutes the Social Problem. 

The socialist might truly be regarded as a social 
engineer. He views the country with all its resources of 
raw materials, machinery and manpower as the engineer 
does a plant. His job is to plan so that the people’s stand- 
ard of living may be in accord with their ability to pro- 
duce. In an industry or plant each department works in 
conjunction with the others. Each has its work to do. 
There is no wasteful and harmful competitive buying and 
selling. So, in the national scheme, an industry should be 
a part of a co-operating whole. It is the job of the plan- 
ning engineer to evaluate all the different classes of labor. 
There would thus be no remuneration available for an 
idle or privileged class. Our educational system would 
have to fit in with industry so that foremen would be 
trained as well as (if not better than) school-teachers 
now are. Vocational guidance would occupy a very high 
place, so that the workman might be happy at his job. 
With equality of opportunity for all, and democracy 4 
prevailing principle in place of dictatorship, merit would 
be the determining factor in promotion. 

The American, Frederick Winslow Taylor, known as 
the Father of Scientific Management, was all for using 
scientific methods and data. He detested the financier, 
whom he regarded as a gambler and social parasite. 


Mr. Scott Explains 


The Editor: 
In my letter in your last issue I used a phrase which, 00 
re-reading, I feel was unfair to Mr. Macdonnell. I said he 
had “juggled” with figures in arriving at a result different 
from my own with regard to the Bell Telephone dividend. 
What disturbed me was his using the charge of “misstate- 
ment” against me when the 8% dividend, as a basic pay- 
ment on the original Bell stock, is a fact. It is true that by 
other computations one may arrive at figures indicating 4 
different return on the whole investment, but an 8% dividend 
remains, and indeed I see now that Mr. Macdonnell it- 
directly admits it. I thought his use of various other figures 
confused the issue, but I certainly did not wish to suggest 
more than this, and I should like to withdraw my phrase lest 
any other impression may have been conveyed. 
F. R. SCOTT. 
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Canada and Its Poetry 
Vorthrop Frye 


» THE APPEARANCE of Mr. A. J. M. Smith’s new 
anthology* is an important event in Canadian literature. 
For instead of confining his reading to previous compilations, 
as most anthologists do, he has made a first-hand study of 
the whole English field with unflagging industry and un- 
faltering taste. A straightforward research job is simple 
enough to do if one has the time: but Mr. Smith has done 
something far more difficult than research. He had to read 
through an enormous mass of poetry ranging from the lousy 
to the exquisite, the great bulk of which was that kind of 
placid mediocrity which is always good verse and just near 
enough to good poetry to need an expert to detect its flat 
ring. He had to pronounce on all this not only with a con- 
sistent judgment but also with historical sense. He had to 
remember that a modern poet may hold deeply and sincerely 
to the more enlightened political views and become so gnarled 
and cryptic an intellectual that he cannot even understand 
himself, and still be just as conventional a minor poet as the 
most twittering Victorian songbird. In dealing with many 
of the older writers, Campbell for instance, or Carman, he 
had to trace the thin gold vein of real imagination through 
a rocky mass of what can only be called a gift of metrical 
gab. He had to remember that occasionally a bad poem is 
of all the greater cultural significance for being bad, and 
therefore should go in. In judging his younger contem- 
poraries he had to remember both that a flawed talent is 
better than a flawless lack of it and that still it is perform- 
ance and not “promise” that makes the poet, of whatever 
age. 

It is no easy job; but Mr. Smith has, on the whole, done 
it. Of course there are omissions, of which he is probably 
more acutely aware than his readers. In any case anthologies 
ought to have blank pages at the end on which the reader 
may copy his own neglected favorites. In my judgment, a 
few people are in who might well have been out, and a few 
out who might well have been in: some dull poems are 
included and many good ones are not; and one or two poets 
have been rather unfairly treated—including, I should say, 
one A. J. M. Smith. But no kind of book is easier to attack 
than an anthology; and in any case the importance of this 
one is not so much in the number or merits of the poems 
included as in the critical revaluations it makes. Mr. Smith’s 
study of the pre-Confederation poets is the only one that 
has been made from anything like a modern point of view. 
In Charles Heavysege he has unearthed—the word will not 
be too strong for most of his readers—a genuine Canadian 
Beddoes, a poet of impressive power and originality: and 
he has given Isabella Crawford enough space to show that 
she is one of the subtlest poets that Canada has produced. 
The more famous writers of the so-called Maple Leaf school 
come down to a slightly more modest estimate, and, though 
Mr. Smith is scrupulously fair to them, he cannot and does 
not avoid saying that they talked too much and sang too 
little, or sang too much and thought too little. In any case 
the supremacy of Lampman over the whole group comes out 
very clearly. In the next period Pratt gets his deserved 
prominence, and the younger poets are generously repre- 
sented. Here is, in short, what Canada can do: the reader 
who does not like this book simply does not like Canadian 
poetry, and will not be well advised to read further. Of 
course, as Mr. Smith says in his Preface, French-Canadian 
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poetry is a separate job—still to be done, I should think, for 
Fournier’s Anthologie des Poétes Canadiens is, as its editor 
Asselin frankly admits, more a collection of poets than of 
poems. But we cannot leave the French out of our poetry 
any more than we can leave Morrice or Gagnon out of our 
painting, and one can only hope for some French-speaking 
philanthropist to produce a companion volume. 

The thing that impresses me is the unity of tone which 
the book has, and to which nearly all the poets in various 
ways contribute. Of course any anthologist can produce a 
false illusion of unity by simply being a critic of limited 
sympathies, responding only to certain kinds of technique 
or subject-matter. But Mr. Smith is obviously not that: his 
notes and introduction show a wide tolerance, and his selec- 
tions, though bold and independent, are certainly not 
precious. No: the unity of tone must come from the material 
itself, and the anthology thus unconsciously proves the 
existence of a definable Canadian genius (I use this word in 
a general sense) which is neither British nor American but, 
for all its echoes and imitations and second-hand ideas, 
peculiarly our own. 


Now admittedly a great deal of useless yammering has 
been concerned with the “truly Canadian” qualities of our 
literature, and one’s first instinct is to avoid the whole 
question. Of course what is “peculiarly our own” is not 
what is accidentally our own, and a poet may talk forever 
about forests and prairies and snow and the Land of the 
North and not be any more Canadian than he will be Aus- 
tralian if he writes a sonnet on a kangaroo. One of F. R. 
Scott’s poems included by Mr. Smith notes a tendency on 
the part of minor poets to “paint the native maple.” This is 
like saying that because the quintuplets are Canadian, pro- 
ducing children in litters is a Canadian characteristic. Never- 
theless, no one who knows the country will deny that there 
is something, say an attitude of mind, distinctively Canadian, 
and while Canadian speech is American, there is a recogniz- 
able Canadian accent in the more highly organized speech 
of its poetry. Certainly if a Canadian poet consciously tries 
to avoid being Canadian, he will sound like nothing on 
earth. For whatever may be true of painting or music, 
poetry is not a citizen of the world: it is conditioned by 
language, and flourishes best within a national unit. 
“Humanity” is an abstract idea, not a poetic image. But 
whether Canada is really a national unit in any sense that 
has a meaning for culture I could not decide myself until 
I saw Mr. Smith’s book; and even then one has misgivings. 
The patriotic avarice that claims every European as ‘“Cana- 
dian” who stopped off at a Canadian station for a ham 
sandwich on his way to the States is, no doubt, ridiculous; 
but apart from that, does not any talk about Canadian poetry 
lead to some loss of perspective, some heavy spotlighting of 
rather pallid faces? Every Canadian has some feeling of 
sparseness when he compares, for example, Canada’s fifth 
largest city, which I believe is Hamilton, with the fifth 
largest across the line, which I believe is Los Angeles. And 
the same is true of poetry. Every issue of the New Yorker 
or New Republic, to say nothing of the magazines which 
really go in for poetry, contains at least one poem which is 
technically on a level with five-sixths of Mr. Smith’s book. 
With so luxuriant a greenhouse next door, why bother to 
climb mountains to look for the odd bit of edelweiss? The 
only answer is, I suppose, that in what Canadian poets have 
tried to do there is an interest for Canadian readers much 
deeper than what the achievement in itself justifies. 


The qualities of our poetry that appear from this book 
to be distinctively Canadian are not those that one readily 
thinks of: a fact which was an additional obstacle in Mr. 
Smith’s path. For Canada is more than most countries a 
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milieu in which certain preconceived literary stereotypes are 
likely to interpose between the imagination and the expres- 
sion it achieves. What a poet’s imagination actually can 
produce and what the poet thinks it ought to produce are 
often very different things. They never should be, but they 
sometimes are; and it is hard to judge accurately the work 
of a man who is 2 genuine poet but whose poetry only glints 
here and there out of a mass of verse on conventional themes 
he has persuaded himself he should be celebrating. If a 
poet is a patriot, for instance, there may be two natures 
within him, one scribbling ready-made patriotic doggerel 
and the other trying to communicate the real feelings his 
country inspires him with. If he is religious, the poet in him 
may reach God in very subtle ways; but the man in him 
who is not a poet may be a more commonplace person, 
shocked by his own poetic boldness. If he is revolutionary, 
the poet in him may have to argue with a Philistine 
materialist also in him who does not really see the point of 
poetry at all. This is at least one reason why so much 
patrictic, religious and revolutionary verse is bad. 


Now this creative schizophrenia is, we have said, common 
in Canada, and the most obvious reason for it is the fact 
that Canada is not only a nation but a colony in an empire. 
I have said that culture seems to flourish best in national 
units, which implies that the empire is too big and the 
province too smail for major literature. I know of no poet, 
with the very dubious exception of Virgil, who has made 
great poetry out of what Shakespeare calls “the imperial 
theme”: in Kipling, for instance, this theme is largely a 
praise of machinery, and of the Robot tendencies within 
the human mind. The province or region, on the other 
hand, is usually a vestigial curiosity to be written up by 
some nostalgic tourist. The imperial and the regional are 
both inherently anti-poetic environments, yet they go hand 
in hand; and together they make up what I call the colonial 
in Canadian life. 


This colonial tendency has been sharpened by the French- 
English split, the English having tended to specialize in the 
imperial and the French in the regional aspects of it. The 
French are on the whole the worse off by this arrangement, 
which has made Quebec into a cute tourist resort full of ye 
quainte junke made by real peasants, all of whom go to 
church and say their prayers like the children they are, and 
love their land and tell folk tales and sing ballads just as the 
fashionable novelists in the cities say they do. True, I have 
never met a French-Canadian who liked to be thought of as 
an animated antique, nor do I expect to: yet the sentimental 
haze in which the European author of Maria Chapdelaine 
saw the country is still quite seriously accepted by Cana- 
dians, English and French alike, as authentic. A correspond- 
ing imperial preoccupation in English poets leads to much 
clearing of forests and planting of crops and tapping vast 
natural resources: a grim earnestness of expansion which 
seems almost more German than British. The more naive 
expressions of this do not get into Mr. Smith’s book. Instead, 
he sets Isabella Crawford’s song, “Bite Deep and Wide, O 
Axe, the Tree,” in its proper context, a viciously ironic one; 
and Anne Marriott’s The Wind Our Enemy and Birney’s 
Anglo-Saxon Street are also there to indicate that if we sow 
the wind of empire with too little forethought we shall reap 
a dusty whirlwind of arid squalor. 

The colonial position of Canada is therefore a frostbite 
at the roots of the Canadian imagination, and it produces 
a disease for which I think the best name is prudery. By 
this I do not mean reticence in sexual matters: I mean the 
instinct to seek a conventional or commonplace expression 
of an idea. Prudery that keps the orthodox poet from making 
a personal recreation of his orthodoxy: prudery that pre- 
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vents the heretic from forming an articulate heresy tha 
will shock: prudery that makes a radical stutter and 

over all realities that are not physical: prudery that chokes 
off social criticism for fear some other group of Canadians 
will take advantage of it. One sees this perhaps most clearly 
in religion, because of the fact that the division of language 
and race is approximately one of religion also. Mr. Smith 
has included a religious poem called Littlewit and Loftys, 
which, though in some respects a bad poem, is at any rate 
not a prudish one in the above sense: it ends with the 
authentic scream of the disembodied evangelical banshee who 
has cut herself loose from this world and who has the sense 
of release that goes with that, even if she is not wholly sure 
what world she is now in. It is a prickly cactus in a desert 
of bumbling platitude and the pouring of unctuous oil on 
untroubled waters; or else, as in Bliss Carman, prayers of 
a stentorian vagueness addressed to some kind of scholar- 
gipsy God. 

I wish I could say that the tighter grip of religion on the 
French has improved matters there; but it has done nothing 
of the kind. In French poetry too one feels that the Church 
is often most vividly conceived not as catholic but as a 
local palladium to be defended for political reasons: as a 
part of the parochial intrigue which is given the title of 
“nationalism.” The type of prudery appropriate to this is a 
facile and mawkish piety. In saort, the imperial tendency 
may call itself “Protestant” and the regional one “Catholic”; 
but as long as both are colonial, both will be essentially sec- 
tarian. Similarly, the imperial tendency may call itself 
British and the regional one French; but as long as both 
are colonial, these words will have only a sectional meaning, 
It is an obvious paradox in Canadian life that the more 
colonial the English or French-speaking Canadian is, and 
the more he distrusts the other half of his country, the 
more artificial his relation to the real Britain or France 
becomes. The French-Canadian who translates “British 
Columbia” as “Colombie canadienne” and flies the tricolor 
of the French Revolution on holidays, and the English- 
Canadian who holds that anything short of instant acquies- 
cence in every decision of the British Foreign Office is 
treason, are the furthest of all Canadians from the culture 
of what they allege to be their mother countries. 


But even when the Canadian poet has got rid of colonial 
cant, there are two North American dragons to slay. One is 
the parrotted cliché that this is a “new” country and that 
we must spend centuries cutting forests and building roads 
before we can enjoy the by-products of settled leisure. But 
Canada is not “new” or “young”: it is exactly the same age 
as any other country under a system of industrial capitalism; 
and even if it were, a reluctance to write poetry is not 4 
sign of youth but of decadence. Savages have poetry: the 
Pilgrim Fathers, who really were pioneers, started writing 
almost as soon as they landed. It is only from the exhausted 
loins of the half-dead masses of people in modern cities that 
such weary ideas are born. 


The other fallacy concerns the imaginative process itself, 
and may be called the Ferdinand the Bull theory of poetry. 
This theory talks about a first-hand contact with life as 
opposed to a second-hand contact with it through books, and 
assumes that the true poet will go into the fields and smell 
the flowers and not spoil the freshness of his vision by ruining 
his eyesight on books. However, practically all important 
poetry has been the fruit of endless study and reading, for 
poets as a class are and must be, as an Elizabethan critic 
said, “curious universal scholars.” There are exceptions t 
this rule, but they prove it; and it is silly to insist on them. 
In looking over Mr. Smith’s book one is struck immedi 
by the predominance of university and professional 
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and it is in the classical scholarship of Lampman, the encyclo- 
paedic erudition of Crémazie which is said to have included 
Sanscrit, and the patient research and documentation of 
Pratt’s Bréboeuf and sea narratives, that Canadian poetry 
has become most articulate. There is nothing especially 
Canadian about this, but one point may be noted. To an 
English poet, the tradition of his own country and language 

eeds in a direct chronological line down to himself, and 
that in its turn is part of a gigantic funnel of tradition 
extending back to Homer and the Old Testament. But to a 
Canadian, broken off from this linear sequence and having 
none of his own, the traditions of Europe appear as a 
kaleidoscopic whirl with no definite shape or meaning, but 
with a profound irony lurking in its varied and conflicting 
patterns. The clearest statement of this is in that superb 
fantasy the Witches’ Brew, Pratt’s first major effort, a poem 
of which apparently I have a higher opinion than Mr. Smith. 
It is also to be found, I think, in the elaborate Rabbinical 
apparatus of Klein. 


American even more than Canadian poetry has been 
deeply affected by the clash between two irreconcilable views 
of literature: the view that poets should be original and the 
view that they should be aboriginal. Originality is largely a 
matter of returning to origins, of studying and imitating the 
great poets of the past. But many fine American poets have 
been damaged and in some cases spoiled by a fetish of 
novelty: they have sought for the primitive and direct and 
have tried to avoid the consciously literary and speak the 
language of the common man. As the language of the com- 
mon man is chiefly commonplace, the result has been for the 
most part disastrous. And here is one case where failing to 
achieve a virtue has really warded off a vice. There has on 
the whole been little Tarzanism in Canadian poetry. One is 
surprised to find how few really good Canadian poets have 
thought that getting out of cities into God’s great outdoors 
really brings one closer to the sources of inspiration. One 
reason for this is that there has been no revolution in Canada 
and less sense of building up a new land into what the 
American Constitution calls a more perfect state. A certain 
abdication of political responsibility is sharply reflected in 
our poetry, and is by no means always harmful to it. We 
can see this clearly if we compare Bliss Carman with his 
American friend Hovey, who sang not only of freedom and 
the open road but also of America’s duty to occupy the 
Philippines and open up the Pacific. The Canadian likes 
to be objective about Americans, and likes to feel that he 
can see a bit of Sam Slick in every Yankee: as a North 
American, therefore, he has a good seat on the revolutionary 
sidelines, and his poetic tendencies, reflective, observant, 
humorous, critical and quite frankly traditional, show it. 


_The closest analogy to Canadian poetry in American 
literature is, as one would expect, in the pre-1776 period: 
in Anne Bradstreet and Philip Freneau and the Hartford 
Wits. We have many excellent counterparts to these, and 
fo the tradition that runs through Emerson, but few if any 
good counterparts to Whitman, Sandburg, Lindsay, Jeffers or 

ish. Early American poetry is traditional, but its 
tradition is a great one: and when the Americans gained 
maturity in government they lost some in poetry; for there 
an assurance and subtlety in Bradstreet and Freneau that 
Longfellow and Whittier and many of those mentioned above 
do not possess. This is not to say that the best American 
poetry appeared. before 1776, but as we seem to be stuck 
With at least some colonial characteristics, we may as well 
appreciate what virtues they have. 


Nature in Canadian poetry, then, has little of the vague- 
tess of great open spaces in it: that is very seldom material 
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that the imagination can use. One finds rather an intent 
and closely focussed vision, often on something in itself quite 
unimportant: in Birney’s slug, Finch’s station platform, the 
clairvoyance of hatred in MacKay’s J Wish My Tongue 
Were a Quiver, Hambleton’s sharply etched picture of salmon 
fishing. The first poet Mr. Smith includes, the Canadian 
Oliver Goldsmith, makes an accurate inventory of a country 
store, and he sets a tone which the rest of the book bears 
out. The vocabulary and diction correspond: the snap and 
crackle of frosty words, some stiff with learning and others 
bright with concreteness, is heard wherever there is the 
mental excitement of real creation, though of course most 
obviously where the subject suggests it: in, for instance, 
Charles Bruce’s mmediates: 


An ageless land and sea conspire 

To smooth the imperfect mould of birth; 
While freezing spray and drying fire 
Translate the inexplicit earth. 


or in P. K. Page’s Stenographers: 


In the felt of the morning, the calico minded, 
sufficiently starched, insert papers, hit keys, 
efficient and sure as their adding machines. 


But, according to Mr. Smith’s book, the outstanding 
achievement of Canadian poetry is in the evocation of stark 
terror. Not a coward’s terror, of course; but a controlled 
vision of the causes of cowardice. The immediate source of 
this is obviously the frightening loneliness of a huge and 
thinly settled country. When all the intelligence, morality, 
reverence and simian cunning of man confronts a sphinx-like 
riddle of the indefinite like the Canadian winter the man 
seems as helpless as a trapped mink and as lonely as a loon. 
His thrifty little heaps of civilized values look pitiful beside 
nature’s apparently meaningless power to waste and destroy 
on a superhuman scale, and such a nature suggests an 
equally ruthless and subconscious God, or else no God. In 
Wilfred Campbell, for instance, the Canadian winter expands 
into a kind of frozen hell of utter moral nihilism: 


Lands that loom like spectres, whited regions of winter, 
Wastes of desolate woods, deserts of water and shore; 
A world of winter and death, within these regions who 

enter, 
Lost to summer and life, go to return no more. 





And the winter is only one symbol, though a very obvious 
one, of the central theme of Canadian poetry: the riddle of 
what a character in Mair’s Tecumseh calls “inexplicable 
life.” It is really a riddle of inexplicable death: the fact 
that life struggles and suffers in a nature which is blankly 
indifferent to it. Human beings set a high value on their 
own lives which is obviously not accepted in the world 
beyond their palisades. They may become hurt and whimper 
that nature is cruel to them; but the honest poet does not 
see cruelty: he sees only a stolid unconsciousness. The human 
demands that Patrick Anderson’s Joe hurls at nature are 
answered by “a feast of no”; a negation with neither sym- 
pathy nor malice in it. In Birney’s David a terrible tragedy 
of wasted life and blasted youth is enacted on a glacier, but 
there is no “pathetic fallacy” about the cruelty of the glacier 
or of whatever gods may be in charge of it. It is just a 
glacier. D. C. Scott’s Piper of Arll is located in an elusive 
fairyland, but the riddle of inexplicable death is still at the 
heart of the poem. The same theme is of course clearer still 
in Pratt’s sea narrative, especially the Titanic. 


Sometimes this theme modulates into a wry and sardonic 
humor. In the laughter of that rare spirit Standish O’Grady, 
who in his picture of freezing Canadians huddling around 
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“their simpering stove” has struck out one of the wittiest 
phrases in the book, something rather sharper sounds across 
the laughter: 


Here the rough Bear subsists his winter year, 
And licks his paw and finds no better fare. 


In Drummond’s finest poem, The Wreck of the Julie 
‘Plante, the grim humor of the ballad expresses the same 
tragedy of life destroyed by unconsciousness that we find 
in Pratt and Birney: 


For de win’ she blow lak hurricane, 
Bimeby she blow some more. 


Tom MacInnes has the same kind of humor, though the 
context is often fantastic, and his Zalinka is a parody of Poe 
which somehow manages to convey the same kind of dis- 
turbing eeriness. But whether humorous or not, even in 
our most decorous poets there are likely to be the most 
startling flashes of menace and fear. A placid poem of 
Charles G. D. Roberts about mowing is suddenly punctured 
by the line “The crying knives glide on; the green swath 
lies.” Archdeacon Scott writes a little poem on Easter Island 
statues which ends in a way that will lift your back hair. 


But the poetic imagination cannot remain for long content 
with this faceless mask of unconsciousness. Nature is not all 
glacier and iceberg and hurricane; and while there is no 
conscious cruelty in it, there is certainly a suffering that we 
can interpret as cruelty. Hence the poet begins to animate 
nature with an evil or at least sinister power: night in 
Heavysege becomes a cacodemon, and spring in Dorothy 
Livesay a crouching monster. Mr. Smith’s book is full of 
ghosts and unseen watchers and spiritual winds: a certain 
amount of this is faking, but not all: Lampman’s Jn Novem- 
ber, with its ghastly dead mullens and the wonderful danse 
macabre in which it closes, is no fake. The “crying in the 
dark” in Lampman’s Midnight, the dead hunter in Eustace 
Ross’s The Death, the dead “lovely thing” in Neil Tracy’s 
poem, the married corpses in Leo Kennedy’s Epithalamium: 
all these are visions, not only of a riddle of inexplicable 
death, but of a riddle of inexplicable evil. Sometimes, of 
course, this evil takes an easily recognized form: the Indians 
in Joseph Howe’s spirited narrative and the drought wind in 
Anne Marriott have no spectral overtones. But it is obvious 
that man must be included in this aspect of the riddle, as 
it is merely fanciful to separate conscious malice from the 
human mind. Whatever sinister lurks in nature lurks also 
in us; and Tom MacInnes’s “tiger of desire” and the praying 
mantis of a remarkable poem by Anne Dalton have been 
transformed into mental demons. 


The unconscious horror of nature and the subconscious 
horrors of the mind thus coincide: this amalgamation is the 
basis of symbolism on which nearly all Pratt’s poetry is 
founded. The fumbling and clumsy monsters of his Pliocene 
Armageddon who are simply incarnate wills to mutual de- 
struction, are the same monsters that beget Nazism and 
inspire The Fable of the Goats; and in the fine Silences, 
which Mr. Smith includes, civilized life is seen geologically 
as merely one clock-tick in eons of ferocity. The waste of 
life in the death of the Cachalot and the waste of courage 
and sanctity in the killing of the Jesuit missionaries are 
tragedies of a unique kind in modern poetry: like the tragedy 
of Job, they seem to move upward to a vision of a monstrous 
Leviathan, a power of chaotic nihilism which is “king over 
all the children of pride”. I admit that “Tom the Cat from 
Zanzibar” in The Witches’ Brew is good fun, but when Mr. 
Smith suggests that he is nothing more, I disagree. 


In the creepy ambiguity of the first line of Malzah’s song 
in Heavysege, “There was a devil and his name was I”, the 
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same association of ideas recurs, and it recurs again in what 
is perhaps the most completely articulate poem in the book, 
Lampman’s City of the End of Things; which, though of 
course it has no room for the slow accumulation of despair 
that The City of Dreadful Night piles up, is an equally 
terrifying vision of humanity’s fron Age. In the younger 
writers the satire on war and exploitation is more conven. 
tional and anonymous, but as soon as they begin to speak 
with more authority they will undoubtedly take their places 
in the same tradition—Patrick Anderson especially. 


To sum up. Canadian poetry is at its best a poetry of 
incubus and cauchemar, the source of which is the un 
exposed contact of the poet with nature which Canada pro. 
vides. Nature is seen by the poet, first as unconsciousness, 
then as a kind of existence which is cruel and meaningless, 
then as the source of the cruelty and subconscious stamped. 
ings within the human mind. As compared with American 
poets, there has been comparatively little, outside Carman, 
of the cult of the rugged outdoor life which idealizes nature 
and tries to accept it. Nature is consistently sinister and 
menacing in Canadian poetry. And here and there we find 
glints of a vision beyond nature, a refusal to be bullied by 
space and time, an affirmation of the supremacy of intelli. 
gence and humanity over stupid power. One finds this in 
Kenneth Leslie: 


Rather than moulds invisible in the air 
into which petals pour selective milk 

I seem to sense a partnered agony 

of creature and creator in the rose. 


One finds it in Dorothy Livesay’s apostrophe to the mar. 
tyred Lorca: 
You dance. Explode 
Unchallenged through the door 
As bullets burst 
Long deaths ago, your breast. 


One finds it in Margaret Avison’s very lovely Marta Minor 
and her struggle to divine “the meaning of the smashed 
moth” in a poem which makes an excellent finale to the 
book. And one begins thereby to understand the real meat- 
ing of the martyrdom of Bréboeuf, the theme of what with 
all its faults is the greatest single Canadian poem. Super. 
ficially, the man with the vision beyond nature is tied to the 
stake and destroyed by savages who are in the state of 
nature, and who represent its mindless barbarity. But there 
is a far profounder irony to that scene: the black-coated 
figure at the stake is also a terrifying devil to the savages, 
Echon, the evil one. However frantically they may try t 
beat him off, their way of savagery is doomed; it & 
doomed in their Nazi descendants; it is doomed even if it 
lasts to the end of time. 


This is not, I hope, a pattern of thought I have arbitrarily 
forced upon Canadian poetry: judging from Mr. Smith’ 
book and what other reading I have done this seems to be its 
underlying meaning, and the better the poem the more clea! 
it expresses it. Mr. Smith has brought out this inner unily 
quite unconsciously because it is really there: just as in 
Ode on Yeats he has, again quite unconsciously, evoked 4 
perfect image of the nature of poetic feeling in his ow 
country: 

An old thorn tree in a stony place 

Where the mountain stream has run dry, 

Torn in the black wind under the race 

Of the icicle-sharp kaleidoscopic white sky, 
Bursts into sudden flower. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


The Editor: 

The November issue of your bright and interesting maga- 
zine contained an article “Private Radio Whets Its Knife” 
attributed to one R. B. Tolbridge. This is not the first 
occasion on which Mr. Tolbridge has given the readers of 
The Forum the benefit of his views on broadcasting matters, 
but, so far as I can recall, it is the first occasion on which he 
has made any reference to me. I appreciate his notice, and 
should be glad to reply, but for this: obviously he has some 
knowledge of his subject, notwithstanding his occasional in- 
accuracies, and it is therefore strange that so far as I can 
find out nobody connected with radio, either public or 
private, knows of such a person, so one may assume that 
“R. B. Tolbridge” has some other name for ordinary pur- 
poses. May I suggest that in controversial matters the source 
of an opinion has at times as much weight as the opinion 
itself, and how much more important would Mr. Tolbridge’s 
views be if only we knew who Mr. Tolbridge was. If I engaged 
in controversy with him, I should be as one standing openly 
in the daylight, being sniped at by some unknown adversary 
skulking in the shadows. Let him cast aside the coward’s 
cloak of anonymity, let him stand out manfully before the 
world espousing the views that he holds, and I shall be glad 
to answer him. If he does not care to do that, then may I 
suggest that he discard his present nom de plume for one that 
is obviously such; for instance, as reasonably descriptive, 
“Cuttle-fish.” 

As my failure to answer Mr. Tolbridge’s arguments may 
occasion comment in some quarters, I trust you will publish 
this explanation. 

JOSEPH SEDGWICK, K.C., Toronto. 


[Mr. Tolbridge writes: “Mr. Sedgwick seems to imply that 
no one not widely known in radio circles is likely to 
have any pertinent ideas about radio. This is a large assump- 
tion. Nor would a pseudonym necessarily invalidate the 
statements or opinions advanced. The arguments of Junius, 
the political controversialist, were not less worthy of consid- 
eration because his identity was never revealed. If either 
‘occasional inaccuracies’ or more serious errors of fact or de- 
duction were deemed to occur in my articles, I am sure 
The Canadian Forum would expect Mr. Sedgwick, or some- 
one else, to correct them, and would be happy to publish 
such correction or divergent view. I am content to allow my 
views to stand on their own merits, without autobiographical 
detail, and if they cannot be contested on that ground, they 
may reasonably be supposed to be incontestable.’’] 


The Editor: 


I found at the tail end of your November issue a review 
of my novel Wide Is the Gate, signed by the initials M.I.T. 
In our country those initials refer to the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology—and more commonly to its football 
team. I am sorry to hear that your reviewer does not consider 
me “a novelist of distinction.” He goes on to add: “We have 
still to produce the twentieth century historian novelist to do 
for our period what Zola, Balzac and Dickens did for theirs.” 
Let me point out to your reviewer that each age has to get 
along with such novelists as it has been able to produce. It 
might be worth while to point out that Dickens was certainly 
hot rated as “a novelist of distinction” by the literary critics 
of his own generation. I can recall in my own boyhood that 
he was considered to be cheap and “popular” in the worst 
sense of that word. Certainly the same thing was true of 

in France up to the very end of his life. I am not sure 
about Balzac, and have not the time to look it up, but I 
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should be greatly surprised if I could not find “critics of 
distinction” in his own day refusing to consider him a “nov- 
elist of distinction.” UPTON SINCLAIR, Pasadena, Cal. 


[Margot Thompson writes: “First let me disillusion Mr. 
Sinclair on two points. (1) I am not the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, nor am I even a member of its 
football team. (2) I am a mere female. 

“In future I shall take care to sign my full name and avoid 
any further complications on that score. 

“Mr. Sinclair is quite right in saying that we have to get 
along with such novelists as we have been able to produce. 
What he actually resents in my remarks is that I have a poor 
opinion of his literary merits, and that I say so. I’m sorry 
to offend a man for whose work and ability in certain fields 
I have great admiration. For me, however, the novelist of 
distinction must measure up to certain standards in matters 
of style. I think these standards are generally accepted. 
Jules Romains, Thomas Mann, Sigrid Undset, to name only 
three, are such novelists. I am sure that Mr. Sinclair himself 
will admit that he is not in the same category. P.S.—Henry 
James at least considered Dickens ‘the greatest of super- 
ficial novelists’.”’] 


The Editor: 

This letter is written as a reply to that of Stewart Cowan, 
published in the October issue of The Canadian Forum. 

The attitude of those who do not appreciate modern poetry 
has been determined, to a great extent, by the educational 
set-up. Until university is reached, one believes implicitly in 
the naturalistic and romantic schools of the last century; 
in fact there has been not even the slightest indication that 
any other schools exist! With the lyrical and sentimental 
stanzas of Browning and Tennyson ringing in their ears, the 
poor students are suddenly confronted with wisps of poetry 
possessing neither rhyme nor reason, with the result that 
modern poetry becomes the problem child, or, what is worse, 
becomes disowned and is left friendless. But if I may so 
paraphrase Shakespeare, I come here to praise modern 
poetry, not to bury it. 

A certain setting gives rise to a definite though fleeting im- 
pression—the poet catches the flash! If the poet was truly 
inspired and if he succeeded in expressing himself aptly, the 
reader, although he has never encountered the same mood or 
impression, will understand immediately; if, on the other 
hand, the poet was not truly inspired, or if he failed to ex- 
press himself aptly, then the reader is lost and receives no 
enjoyment whatsoever from the poem. 

Modern poetry is sketchy. In a few words the poet at- 
tempts to express what is to him a very real experience; con- 
sequently the value of the poem depends to a great extent 
upon the sensitivity of the reader. But—and this is where 
modern poetry definitely rises above the other schools—once 
the reader has caught the mood, he has added something to 
his own personality and has found a kindred soul in the poet. 

Water flows under the bridge. Throughout the centuries 
elements have been at work, elements which have, period- 
ically, produced what is known as “a new age”; each age 
produces its own art, and it is up to us as individuals to 
appreciate all types. Naturally some of us will prefer the 
broad canvas of a Shakespearean play to the coldly-carved 
statue of a Greek tragedy, but our preference should be 
regarded as a choice, not a criterion. 

I make an appeal to those who conceive poetry as an 
Italian sonnet, an ode, a ballad or a Spenserean stanza; 
train your minds to accept and appreciate all schools. With 
this new attitude study modern poetry—it has much to offer 
to the realm of literature. 

GLORIA SHREEVE, Montreal, P.Q. 
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The Editor: 


“Addressing the Rotary Club at Sherbrooke, Que., Mr. A. 
C. Morton of the Montreal Herald pointed out that, desirable 
as the four freedoms of the Atlantic Charter are, they are 
not sufficient. He illustrated his view thus: ‘In order to pro- 
mote a knowledge of animal life, many cities have established 
zoos. These animals have every care that science can pro- 
vide. They are freed from fending for themselves. They 
spend their time as they wish. They think what they like. 
They don’t have to worry about weather, or about shelter, 
or about work, or about the welfare and education of their 
young. They need have no fear—everything is provided 
for them by their all-wise keepers. Above all, they have that 
wonderful thing called security. With the progress of human- 
itarianism their lot is even being improved. For instance, 
many of the animals of the London Zoo have been transferred 
to a great open park called Whipsnade, within the limits of 
which they are allowed to roam at will in something ap- 
proaching their natural surroundings. Here, again, they don’t 
have to hunt for a living. It is provided for them. They have 
all the four freedoms—everything except only this—the 
precious thing called liberty.’ 


“The animals in the zoo deserve a little thought,” because, 
as Mr. Morton explained, “their state parallels that being 
planned for humans by the superintendents of the socialistic 
round-up. The animals are fed and cared for, and that is 
fine. They become docile and dependent on their keepers. 
Nevertheless, who wants to be an animal confined to a zoo, 
unable to enjoy any measure of freedom? To have all habits 
and movements ordered for him? This is virtually the con- 
dition people are invited to accept.” 


This astonishing piece of sophistry is from a Canadian 
paper and Canada has usually been considered a Christian 
country, though there are things like this, at times, that make 
one wonder. 


We remember the depression years when many people, 
even Canadian-born folk, in their distress and hopelessness 
might have envied, and with reason, the animals in the zoo. 
As to the mysterious liberty to which A. C. Morton piously 
refers and which is supposed to buoy up those who lack the 
necessaries of life under his favored system, the only sort of 
liberty that existed for these people at that time was liberty 
to walk from place to place begging for the chance to work, 
to cringe before fat Goering-like executives behind expensive 
desks, creatures who had the power of life or slow starvation 
in their hands (and are now fighting to keep it). We remem- 
ber too that during that period there was a new crop of mil- 
lionaires created. 


One wonders that anyone in America should have the 
temerity to disgorge publicly and unashamed such sentiments 
as these, and that any section of the public should listen to 
them without protest. It only goes to prove that Nazi Ger- 
many is not the only place on earth where pity and sympathy 
for the weaker and less fortunate, and the Christian urge to 
assist them, is openly discouraged and derided—at least by 
a certain element. We believe better things of the average 
Canadian citizen. 

The battle is joined, the forces of humanitarianism against 
the apostles of “the profit incentive”. 

Which shall it be—God or mammon? One might almost 
envisage a time when the cult of selfishness will have worked 
its own destruction and a few of these paunchy plutocrats 
might be themselves added to the zoo population as specimens 
of the predatory creatures that dominated the earth in the 
sad, dark, old days of rampant materialism. 


WILLIAM SAVEREN, 
Toronto. 





Books of the Month 


THE REPUBLIC — CONVERSATIONS ON FUNDA- 
MENTALS: Charles A. Beard; Macmillan (The 
Viking Press); pp. 365; $4.00. 


Charles A. Beard’s last book on The American Spirit was 
a nostalgic appeal to the ideas and ideals which had 
dominated 18th century and early 19th century America. 
In his analysis of the various particular expressions which 
had been given to the American spirit he found less and 
less to approve after he left the period of the Civil War. 
This latest book on The Republic represents the same tend- 
ency in his thinking. It is a study of the ideas underlying 
the American form of government and of the way the con- 
stitution has worked since the days of the Fathers. Casting 
it in the form of a Platonic dialogue between Uncle Charley 
Socrates and a group of his neighbors in Connecticut, he has 
a grand time, and provides rich amusement for his readers, 
in tearing to pieces the one-sided views and misinterpreta- 
tions of American history which are expressed by the big 
manufacturer, the corporation lawyer, the trade unionist, the 
international idealist—not to mention his two chief inter- 
locutors, the intelligent and public-spirited Dr. and Mrs. 
Smyth. 


“Well,” says the pompous lawyer who has just been ad- 
dressing the high-school pupils on the separation of powers, 
“Hamilton believed that the rich and well-born should gov- 
ern. And, just between us, Hamilton was right.” Beard: 
“Did you say that to the high-school boys and girls?” 
Lawyer: “Of course not. That would stir up class feeling, 
just the thing we do not want in this country, where there 
are no classes.” 


Beard’s heroes are the Fathers—Washington, Hamilton, 
Jefferson, Madison, along with Lincoln. And the great heri- 
tage which they left to their descendants was, according to 
him, the idea and practice of constitutionalism. The essential 
of constitutional government is restraint on power; and the 
main part of this book is taken up with a discussion of how 
American experience has managed to combine a strong 
national government with effective civil liberties. The author 
is now an old man, genial and urbane, sceptical of all hot 
gospellers. Reviewers have been announcing excitedly that 
this book is the work of an entirely different Beard from the 
young Columbia professor who shocked his respectable col- 
leagues away back in the days of the first Roosevelt with 
his Economic Interpretation of the Constitution. It is not 
really a different Beard. There are the same high spirits 
and lusty love of life, and the same hard realism, but the 
elder Beard has come to feel that there are more things in 
heaven and earth than were emphasized in his earlier 
philosophy. “The framers of the constitution looked upoa 
human beings as political as well as economic creatures. 
They knew that the country confronted problems other thas 
those economic in character—problems of Union, of ai 
bitious leaders, of national defense, of liberty, of justice, 
education. They knew that some men were more 
of sheer power than of riches. They sought to have repre 
sented in Congress the dawning consciousness of t 
unity and responsibility as well as potent economic inte 
ests.” Perhaps he has seen too much of potent econom 
interests, both on the left and on the right, in his own day. 
At any rate he is seeking for statesmanship with a conceptioa 
of the whole, and he says that his country needs today 4 
concentration of talents upon improving its constitution sim 
lar to that which was brought together in 1787. 


The dialogue form leaves the author free to take in a lt 
of territory in his talks on fundamentals. Here you will fol 
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acute analysis and a wealth of unusual information on such 
topics as the doctrine of natural rights, the history of the 
word democracy, the Supreme Court, “general welfare,” 
Spengler’s philosophy, Jehovah’s Witnesses, the myth of the 
separation of powers, freedom of speech and of the press, 
the function of political parties, and a host of other things. 
A Canadian who reads this book is made to realize what a 
wealth of experience is at the disposal of the American people 
and how poverty-stricken by comparison we Canadians are 
in political ideas and in fundamental philosophy. 
FRANK H. UNDERHILL. 


THE PROBLEM OF GERMANY: an Interim Report by a 
Chatham House Study Group; Oxford (The Royal In- 
stitute of International Affairs); pp. 92; 75c. 

A WORKING PEACE SYSTEM: David Mitrany; Oxford 
(The Royal Institute of International Affairs) ; 
pp 56; 45. 

WHICH KIND OF REVOLUTION?: W. D. Herridge; 
McClelland & Stewart (Little, Brown and Company) ; 
pp. 162; $2.00. 

Here are two remarkably good pamphlets which come 
from the Royal Institute of International Affairs in London. 
The one on Germany is an analysis of what would be in- 
vived in each of two opposite policies, one that of treating 
the Germans as incurable and concentrating on keeping them 
down for good, and the other that of admitting them to full 
co-operation with the rest of Europe and the world. It reaches 
a balanced conclusion between these two extremes, and in 
the course of its argument has some very useful things to say 
about the relative power of Britain and Germany (“The 
esential point is that Britain and Germany are tough power 
structures”), about the technique of enforcing disarmament, 
about economic policies, and about the prospects of a new 
German outlook on the world. It points out that there are 
potential contradictions within the Atlantic Charter between 
its clauses on disarmament and its clause on economic co- 
operation. And it ends with the warning which is specially 
weeded in North America: “We shall move not to some 
gand climax, some static and all-in ‘solution’, but from one 
stage of the provisional to another.” 

Professor Mitrany’s pamphlet is the best contribution to 
the discussion of peace aims that has appeared since the war 
began. It is “an argument for the functional development of 
international organization”. His argument is even more con- 
vincing now than it seemed to be some months ago when he 
composed it. For it is now clear that we are not going to 
have any international federation after the war. We are 
soing to continue to live in a world of sovereign states, each 
one of which maintains control of its own armed forces and 
ts own military resources. This means a balance-of-power 
world, whatever sugar-coating of fine words our statesmen 
may give it. In such a world power politics may overshadow 
everything else. Professor Mitrany thinks that the best 

ing for us to do, if we want to get the peoples of the 
world thinking about welfare rather than about power, is 
start as many international functions going as possible 
it once, without worrying too much as to the general over- 

form of international organization. Some of these 

functions would be organized on a universal scale, some on a 

‘oatinental or local scale, and each would have its particular 

‘ganizational set-up. He points out that in our day the 

state is not enough in the domestic sphere, and that in 
international sphere also what will win the loyalty of 

Moples is not a police organization but a great network of 

‘ial services. Nationalism is too strong to be attacked 

tly, but the more extensive the network of international 

*tvices that is begun now, the more effectively will national 

Wwereignty be modified and mitigated with general consent. 
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This is a most persuasive pamphlet. Professor Mitrany’s 
thinking is genuinely constructive. Apparently Mr. King has 
already committed himself to this kind of approach to inter- 
national reconstruction, and it is obviously the natural de- 
velopment which might come out of the United Nations set- 
up, as the United Nations become more of a working reality 
and less of a rhetorical slogan. 

There is a story about a Nazi rabble-rouser in the early 
1930’s who was orating on bread prices to an enthusiastic 
mob. “We don’t want higher bread prices”, he shouted. 
“We don’t want lower bread prices. What we want is 
National Socialist bread prices!” Mr. Herridge’s book 
shows that he has been studying the Nazi technique. 
It is one long harangue on the themes: “We don’t want a 
Capitalist economy. We don’t want a socialist economy. 
What we want is a New Democracy economy”. And he never 
gets round to explaining how his New Democracy economy 
is actually going to work. His magic phrase is “total use 
of resources”. But he avoids discussing how we should have 
to organize our community to ensure a total use of our re- 
sources. Apparently the people are to elect a government 
which will proclaim “total use of resources”, and the day 
after the election the miracle will start. 

The people of Alberta a few years ago elected a govern- 
ment which had proclaimed Social Credit. What they got, 
however, was not Social Credit nor even twenty-five dol- 
lars a month, but Aberhart. If the people of Canada should 
ever be converted by Mr. Herridge’s ranting to elect him, 
they would get not total use of resources, but Herridge. 

This book has other Nazi overtones about it, too. It is 
full of talk of leadership. The leaders are to proclaim a new 
system, the people are to accept it. “By joint action of this 
kind Democracy can achieve a bloodless revolution.” But the 
only concrete suggestion that emerges from the book as to 
how the new system is to work is a purely negative one. 
There is not a hint about social credit from beginning to 
end, and so we must conclude that the Alberta gospel is no 
longer acceptable to the leader of the New Democracy 
party. But why worry about the details of policy if we have 
the messianic leader? “I was not powerful, but I struck 
hard. The bosses of the system were powerful, and they 
struck back. My enemies were many. But the common 
man remained my friend. I spoke in his name. For I was 
he. And am.” 

Mixed in with this sort of stuff is a good deal of com- 
mon-sense analysis about trends in our contemporary war- 
time society. Mr. Herridge is alarmed at the anti-demo- 


cratic tendencies in the Roosevelt-Churchill policies in 
Europe, and points out how our capitalist-democracies under 
their guidance have been heading straight for a third world- 
war with Russia. He believes that nothing can in the long 
run unite the people of the world but a new order of security 
based on expanded production everywhere. But on the 
whole one can only apply to most of his pages the criti- 
cism which he himself very justly makes of most public 
discussion of the Four Freedoms: “a sloppiness of comment 
which, even in these days of emotional degeneration and in- 
tellectual abandon, reached the spectacular.” 


FRANK H. UNDERHILL. 
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PEOPLE’S WORLD: A. Gordon Melvin; Longmans, Green 
& Co.; pp. 115; $2.00. 


This book is not likely to be widely read, and among 
professional theorists at least, will certainly not be entirely 
popular. Its central message is too easy to understand. 
Professor Melvin carries on in its pages what amounts to a 
public love affair with mankind. Whatever the coming 
world may be, he says, it will be a people’s world. The 
thought is not original, but it is profound, and if Professor 
Melvin has succeeded in clarifying that point alone he has 
made an invaluable contribution. 

There is a certain touch of loquacity in the book that 
unfortunately at times gets out of hand. “The longings of 
mankind are pushing upward,” the author writes. “There 
is a new awakening. Knowledge has gone abroad and touched 
the springs of men’s beings. The eyes of the blind have been 
anointed. The hearts of the slaves have been touched. Men 
have lived through milleniums of darkness, but now they 
see light.” I must admit finding this a bit plaintive. One is 
immersed in a kind of surrealistic painting of eyes, hearts, 
and the springs of men’s beings, and the vision is not at all 
conducive to effective thinking about:the people’s world that 
is in the offing. 

The hold this book has on the reader’s mind comes not 
from its style, which is labored and jerky, but from its 
theme. Professor Melvin succeeds where others have failed, 
not because of his style but in spite of it. People’s World is 
a fitting title, and it is also a very apt message for the times. 
It is unfortunate that it is precisely this vision that a good 
many people refuse to take seriously, and, as Professor 
Melvin points out, our specialized planning for the post-war 
world will go for nought until they do. 

E. L. M. 


MAKE THIS YOUR CANADA: A Review of CCF History 
and Policy; David Lewis and Frank Scott; Central 
Canada Publishing Co.; pp. 234; $1.00. 


Those who have charged on the one hand that the CCF’s 
proposals lack definiteness, and on the other that they 
aim at a dictatorship which would regiment the individual 
and destroy all freedom and initiative, can have no legiti- 
mate excuse for such accusations after reading this little 
book. Written by the national secretary and the national 
chairman of the CCF and prefaced with a commendatory 
foreward by the party’s leader, M. J. Coldwell, M.P., it de- 
scribes in concise detail the CCF’s economic, social and 
political philosophy, the origin and constitution of the party, 
and the manner in which, if elected to power, it would pro- 
ceed to put its program into effect. 

Two points are repeatedly stressed: (1) the thoroughly 
democratic character of the CCF’s aims and procedures, and 
(2) its determination, if given a mandate from the electorate, 
to initiate at once the program it advocates. A passionate 
belief in democracy, indeed, is the keynote of the book, with 
which is coupled an equally deep conviction that the fullest 
measure of democracy cannot be achieved until our economy 
is consciously planned and integrated for full production, 
full employment and equitable distribution. 

Contrasting conditions in Canada during the depression 
of the ’30’s with those of today when war has forced on us 
a measure of economic planning that has rapidly increased 
employment, production and national income, the authors 
show how free enterprise had long ago been overshadowed by 
irresponsible monopoly capitalism, which even in an era of 
wartime planning has retained its grip on our economy. 
They describe how the CCF, originating as a federation of 
progressive groups, has developed into a political force de- 
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mocratically constituted and directed for the attainment of 
full democratic ideals. 


Chief interest, perhaps, will centre on Chapter 10, in 
which the authors discuss the steps to be taken by the CCF 
in its first term of office. They imagine the CCF Prime Min. 
ister broadcasting to the nation in some such words as these: 
“From the day the CCF was formed we have always made 
clear our belief that democratic planning and control and 
social ownership of the nation’s financial and industrial 
resources must be the nature of the new society. This pro- 
gram you made your own by your vote on election day ... 
I appeal to all people and to all interests to co-operate 
loyally with the government in carrying out the people's 
mandate. . . .” 

The initial steps in reorganization are described in detail, 
the first of which would be the appointment of a Planning 
Commission which would be “not an executive body ... 
not a super-government,” but an agency to formulate re- 
commendations upon which the government, responsible to 
parliament, would make decisions. “Keeping the responsi- 
bility for planning in the hands of a democratic govern- 
ment,” the authors point out, “is the guarantee that we shall 
have no totalitarian state nor a society dominated by ‘ex- 
perts’”. Provincial and municipal planning bodies will be 
established “in order to achieve the greatest degree of citizen 
and local participation.” On all appropriate control boards, 
farmer, labor, consumer and returned men’s organizations 
will be represented. The dollar-a-year men will be replaced 
with full-time administrators serving the public only. The 
authors make it clear that socialization of the banks will be 
undertaken at once. “To the ordinary depositor the national- 
izing of the banks makes no immediate difference; he will 
draw his cheques and use bank facilities as before. To the 
nation as a whole the change ensures that a flow of credit and 
investment, on which our economic stability and security so 
largely depend, will be made subordinate to human welfare 
and social need.” Certain industries and services are also 
slated for immediate socialization — with suitable compen- 
sation. In some cases, public enterprise will be national, in 
some provincial, in some municipal, and all will be managed 
in such a way that “everyone will have an opportunity to 
use his initiative, his skill and experience to increase produc- 
tion for the common good.” As for privately-owned enter- 
prises, the authors say: “The CCF economic program will 
necessarily leave a considerable field for private enterprise 
in Canada [certain areas are specifically suggested] . .. 
The free enterprise that continues will naturally have to con- 
form to the national planning policy, and to general laws re- 
lating to trade unions, wage-rates, taxation, etc. . . . It is im- 
portant for Canadians, however, to understand that to the 
CCF public ownership is not an end in itself but a means to 
the higher end of social security and individual welfare.” 
Also: “The CCF program will enable more people to acquire 
more personal property; it will free and stimulate individual 
initiative; it will provide every citizen with richer and more 
satisfying rewards for his labor.” Measures with respect to 
agriculture, public development, social security, and | 
CCF attitude towards international planning and constitu- 
tional reconstruction, are outlined. The authors quote 
Regina Manifesto: “What we desire is the most stable 
equitable transition to the co-operative commonwealth.” 

This summary perhaps gives too little indication of the 
detailed way in which the authors describe the various més 
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sures and how they will be put into effect. But one thing is 

sure. Anyone reading this book with an honest desire to 

jarn about the CCF will find his questions answered in ex- 

icit terms. Enemies of the CCF may be counted upon, no 

doubt, to twist and garble its statements to their own ends. 
C. M. 


THE BIG ROCK CANDY MOUNTAIN: Wallace Stegner; 
Collins (Duell, Sloan and Pierce); pp. 515; $3.25. 


“But they never arrived at the lemonade tide 
In the big rock candy mountain.” 

“They” being belated American pioneers in general, and 

Bo Mason, his wife Elsa Norgaard and their two boys, in 
icular. Bo was always searching for a land where the 

oil or gold would lie on top of the ground. He would enjoy 
fighting or shooting for it. He was champion of North 
Dakota (Single Traps) in 1905. But he had no intention 
of working for it. Elsa, sick for the settled life of the Min- 
nesota village in which she had spent the eighteen years of 
her girlhood, wanted to plant a garden and raise her family. 
It is said that a nation must suffer before it can produce 
at, and apparently a portion of America is really suffering. 
Witness “Grapes of Wrath” and “Tobacco Road.” Wallace 
Stegner’s people are not as utterly destitute as those others, 
but with the story of their lives he has produced a book of 
intense interest, a book with form and meaning. Sections 
of it live in the memory and it moves to its climax with the 
inevitability of Greek tragedy. Stegner has, with a photo- 
gaphic mind, the sensitivity of a poet, and can shift with 
practically no creak of the machinery from scenes of blunt 
brutality to moments of exquisite imagery—the nostalgic 
memories of a young boy. 
It was just bad luck that the vital, red-haired Elsa, in a 
moment of anger that her father should betray the memory 
of her dead mother by marrying a young girl, ran for shelter 
toher Uncle Karl. Uncle Karl was a fat, jovial bachelor who 
kept store in a shabby Dakota town. Here she met Bo 
Mason—a pioneer and adventurer in a land which had no 
lace for him. Early conditioning had made him capable 
of incredible cruelty, impatient of monotony, and determined 
‘0 wrest wealth for himself by sheer force of desire. Then 
began their roller-coaster life of penury and riches, violent 
nisery and a few moments of quiet happiness. Again and 
again his violence would wreck what she had attempted to 
build, and each time he would persuade her that it could 
‘ver happen again. 
“To what is he a slave?” she asked herself. ‘To his notion 
that he has to make a pile, to be a big shot, have a hundred 
thousand dollars in securities, drive a Cadillac car. . . . He 
vouldn’t know what to do with money when he has it.” 
From farming to prospecting, the inevitable road led to 
wotlegging, and in the dangers, wealth and humiliation of 
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those days the growing boys became involved. Then life 
closed in on him, and handsome, brave, unscrupulous Bo died 
a penniless suicide. It was left to Bruce, the unhappy son, to 
play Rodin’s Thinker and try to unravel the sorry mess. 
Brooding on the lives and deaths of his parents and brother— 
their parents—back to Norway—back to the primordial cell 
Ph forward to the America which had been their un- 
oing. 

“Heaven has been just over the next range for too many 
generations. The whole nation has been footloose too long. 
Oh lovely Americas you pulled the old trick on us again. 
Oh Circe, mother of all psycho-analysts, you can shut the 
gates of the sty now. We are all fighting for the trough, and 
the healing fiction is fading like a dream.” 

It could be urged that, as a picture of contemporary life, 
there is no consciousness shown of the politico-economic 
struggle. But then, to what extent are the citizens of this 
continent—involved in a year-long struggle for quick money 
and better night clubs—conscious of or even desirous of any 
other economic or social set-up? 

ELEANOR McNAUGHT. 








BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS 


RETREAT FROM ROSTOV 
PAUL HUGHES Macmillan $3.25 


This is without question one of the best novels to have come 
out of the war so far. As the title indicates, it deals only with 
the war on the Russian front. It is a literary work—not a 
political treatise. 


THE INCOMPLETE ANGLERS 


JOHN D. ROBINS Wm, Collins Sons & Co., 
Canada, Limited $3.00 


The tribulations and exaltations of two “common and in- 
adequate” fishermen on a trip through Algonquin Park, 
furnish the material for this thoroughly entertaining narrative 
in which an un-self-conscious enthusiasm for the immaterial 
rewards that belong to fishing, is combined with the freshness 
of approach and extraordinary individual humor. In the set- 
ting of the grand Canadian trout waters so recently fished by 
Mr. Churchill and President Roosevelt, it is a welcome re- 
minder of happy and simple things that have been and will 
be again. A man’s book if there ever was one. Designed and 
illustrated by Franklin Carmichael, R.C.A., O.S.A. 


WHICH KIND OF REVOLUTION? 
W. D. HERRIDGE McClelland and 
Stewart $2.00 


The postwar issues are already with us. Many of these are 
being deliberately obscured and Mr. Herridge makes it his 
business to throw them into the political arena with an almost 
brutal candor. Mr. Herridge pulls no punches and he names 
names. A book that will stimulate the thinking of any person 
no matter to which political party he belongs. 


WILD RIVER McClelland and 
ANNA LOUISE STRONG Stewart $3.00 


A stirring, pulse-tingling novel of Soviet Russia and the build- 
ing of the Dnieperstroy Dam. The most famous achievement 
of the Soviets, this huge dam has become a symbol of Russian 
heroism—great in construction and also in destruction, in de- 
fense of its achievements. Miss Strong knows the Russian 
people and her book is marked by vivid characterization and 
authentic background. 
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SY you wilt this early / 


Here’s a gift you can arrange in a minute, and 
all you need is a pen. We’ll do the wrap- 
ping and we'll see to it that the Christmas 
card, in your name, is delivered on Christ- 
mas morning. 


The Special Christmas Gift Rate 


is just 


SDSL) foc one year 


TO ANY ADDRESS 
(Xmas notices overseas will go by airgrapb.) 


Your own new or renewal subscription (from 
present expiration) may be entered at the 
same rate (instead of the usual $2) when 
a gift subscription is entered. 


You dow’t need a special form, just fill in a sheet with 
the names of your gift subscriptions, tell us how each 
gift card is to be signed, and drop it in the mail. Please 
print! We'll send you the bill later if you like. 


MAIL THIS NOW 


THE CANADIAN FORUM 
28 Wellington Street West, 
Toronto 1, Ontario, Canada. 




















BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS 


STILL LIFE AND OTHER POEMS 
E. J. PRATT Macmillan $1.25 


A new collection by the author of “Brebeuf and His Brethren.” 
Anyone who is interested in poetry, or in Canadiana, is sure to 
want this book. Mr. Pratt is recognized by many as the fore- 
most of English-Canadian poets. 


BETWEEN TEARS AND LAUGHTER 
LIN YU TANG Longmans Green $3.00 


More important than the Four Freedoms, says Dr. Lin, is 
Freedom from Delusion. Dismayed by the materialism of the 
West, the wise and witty Chinese philosopher faces the grim 
facts of war and the grimmer prospects of peace to-day. 


WIDE IS THE GATE 


UPTON SINCLAIR Macmillan $3.25 


“When people ask me what has happened in my long lifetime, 
I do not refer them to the newspaper files and to the author- 
ities, but to Upton Sinclair’s novels.” So said George Bernard 
Shaw. This is the latest in Mr. Sinclair’s series covering events 
in the Western world leading up to the present war. 


ON CANADIAN POETRY 
E. K. BROWN Ryerson $2.25 


What are the peculiar difficulties which have weighed upon 
the Canadian writer? How have the masters of our poetry 
achieved their success, and what is the kind of success they 
have achieved? These and other questions are considered in 
this important survey of Canadian letters. It is a challenging 
and highly provocative book. 


THE ROBE 


LLOYD C. DOUGLAS 


Thomas Allen 
Limited $3.00 


There can be no question of its universal quality. For many 
months it has been a conspicuous best seller. To-day it is 
finding as many new readers as ever. Already printings have 
passed the 500,000 mark in the U.S.A. and 50,000 in Canada. 
If you want to discover its curiously compelling quality, read 
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RICHARD FINNIE Macmillan $4.00 


Every thinking Canadian should own this book. It gives the 
average man sound and informative material about what 
has been done and what can be done in our hitherto sparsely 
settled North country. 


THE INDIAN SPEAKS (illustrated) 
MARIUS BARBEAU Macmillan $3.00 


One of Canada’s most eminent scholars, Barbeau presents in 
this volume some of the songs and legends of the Pacific Coast, 
which he has collected over a period of years. 


DO YOU KNOW LABOR? 
JAMES MYERS Longmans $2.50 


*, . . Designed to give the intelligent layman the information 
he ought to have about the policies and practices of labor 
unions. The author was for seven years personnel director in 
a factory and has a wide acquaintance with labor leaders and 
employers of labor. His book is a model of objective and im- 
partial writing”—News Comment. 




















